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The Literary Week. 


Ir is curious that our poets are so willing to utter 
themselves on public occasions, and so little able to do it 
with distinction. It has become natural to expect 
that they will fail; and there is certainly no need to 
apply criticism to their heartfelt utterances on the nation’s 
recent loss. Enough to say that no poem on the subject 
has left a deep impression. The most interesting efforts, 
besides Mr. Hardy’s, have been those of Mr. Meredith 
and Mr. Henley. The question, however, comes home 
more and more: Why do we not obtain better poetry? Is 
the answer this, that we get the poetry we deserve ? 


Mr. Hentzy’s ode appeared in the Morning Post last 
Saturday. It is rhetorical rather than poetical, and 
is curiously though vaguely echoic. Its most striking 
lines are these : 


Tears for her—tears! Tears and the mighty rites 
Of an everlasting and immense farewell, 
England, green heart of the world, and you, 
Dear demi-Englands, far- away isles of home, 
Where the old speech is native, and the old flag 
Floats, and the old irresistible cal!, 

The o’er-word of so many ages of years, 

Makes men in love 

With toil for the race, and pain, and peril, and death ! 
Tears, and the dread, tremendous dirge 

Of her brooding battleships, and hosts 
Processional, with trailing arm; the plaint— 
Measured, enormous, terrible—of her guns: 

The appalling throb of bells; the blare 

Of mourning trumpets ; the discomforting pomp 
Of silent crowds, black streets, and banners-royal 
Obsequious ! , 


THE Empire Review is the latest considerable undertaking 
in Imperial literature. Edited by Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, 
and issued by Messrs. Macmillan, it promises to live up to 
its motto from—not Mr. Kipling—but Byron : 


Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 


The editor has received encouragement in high places, and 
his first number is as wide and practical in its interests as 
could be wished. The Duke of Devonshire leads off with 
an article on ‘The British Empire.” The price of the 
review, which is very neatly produced, is a shilling net. 


Last week we remarked that there might possibly be 
substance in the rumour which indicated the Duke of 
Argyll as Queen Victoria’s biographer. Of course, no 
official announcement has been made, but it is certain that 
the Duke will write a life of the Queen. The commission, 
we understand, is from Messrs. Harmsworth, who will 
issue the book in sixpenny fortnightly parts. It will be 
called V.R.I., Her Life and Empire. 





Mr. Hatt Carne’s new novel, Zhe Eternal City, pro- 
gresses, with the help of several huge pictures, oo 
the pages of the Lady’s Magazine. Part II., called “The 





— 


Republic of Man,” has been reached, and is accompanied 
by a summary of the first instalment, from which we 
extract the following trifle : 


There is one thorn in the side of the all-powerful 
Miuister. A great Parliamentarian has arisen on the 
Extreme Left. His name is David Rossi, he is a journalist 
and he is Member for Rome. Holding that Christ is 
law-giver for the nation as well as for the individual, he 
has adopted the Lord’s Prayer as a political charter, and 
his particular dream is the establishment of a ‘‘ Republic 
of Man,”’ which is not intended to take the place of exist- 
ing forms of government, but to be an international 
———s like that which was started by the Irish 
Liberator, a State within the States, designed to enlighten 
the people, to watch parliaments, to canvas elections, and 
otherwise to govern according to the precepts of the 
Lord’s Prayer the powers that govern the world. 


CuristorHeR Smart’s A Song to David has just been 
added by Mr. Elkin Mathews to his Shilling ‘‘ Garland ”’ 


series. This poem was described by Rossetti as ‘‘ the only 
great accomplished of the eighteenth century.” Browning, 
says Mr. Streatfield in his Introduction, 

was the great apostle of Smart in our day. He himself 


was never tired of declaming the ‘‘ Song to David”; and 
in that one of his ‘ Parleyings with Certain People of 
Importance in their Day ’’ which is consecrated to Smart, 
he images his author’s one outburst of genuine poetry in 
the similitude of a chapel of radiant beauty enshrined in a 
commonplace house. 


“‘ Smart’s life,” adds Mr. Streatfield, 


was a tale of debt, disease, and debauchery, and his poems 
—all save one—were the spiritless effusions of a literary 
hack; yet he had his one moment of inspiration, when at 
the hour of his deepest affliction, in the cell of a madhouse, 
he wrote his ‘‘Song to David,” that wonderful burst of 
devotional rapture which has no parallel between the days 
of Crashaw and of Blake. Then for a moment he cast 
aside the scales with which custom and education had 
blinded his eyes, and let the t within him look forth. 

Johnson liked the man, and treated him with unvarying 
kindness, but he could not stomach his poetry. When 
asked whether he thought Derrick or Smart the better 
poet, he replied, ‘‘Sir, there is no settling the point of 
precedency between a louse and a flea.”’ This, be it noted, 
was before the day of the ‘‘ Song t» David.” 


The Song to David was written during Smart’s last sojourn 
at Bedlam. 


Mr. ZANGWILL’s excursions into verse are few, but they 
are often successful. There is dignity in the hymn, 
“translated from the Hebrew,” which he contributes to 
the current Jewish Quarterly Review. We quote the last 
two of its five stanzas: 


He is the living God to save, 
My.rock while sorrow’s toils endure, 
My banner and my stronghold sure, 
The cup of life whene’er I crave, 


I place my soul within his palm, 
Before I sleep as when I wake, 
And though my body I forsake, 

Rest in the Lord in fearles calm. 
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Tue familiar question of To Cut or Not to Cut? is 
debated once more by the Publishers’ Circular. Our own 
reply, uttered more in anger than in sorrow, is Cut! The 
virtue of uncutness is a mere superstition in all but those 
special cases where ceremony seems ennobling to a noble 
volume. But to issue a six-shilling novel in an uncut 
state is merely to shirk the completion of the book, and to 
invite wrath and evil speaking from the reader. Minor 
poetry, too, should always be cut. It often amuses us to 
find a young poet, essayist, or novelist timidly and almost 
tearfully appealing for a hearing in his preface and leaving 
his wares shut up, and impregnable to all but the strongest 
paper-knife and the sweetest patience. In the critic's 
point of view we side with Mr. W. L. Courtney, whose 
opinion is thus given: ‘‘ There are, I believe, some per- 
sons who like to cut the pages of books while they read 
them. I confess I am not of that number, and to me it is 
a great advantage to find either a magazine, or novel, or 
hook easily accessible.” Mr. Shaylor, of Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall, says : 

I am decidedly of opinion that all fiction, juveniles, 
popular literature generally, and all magazines should be 
issued with cut edges. Publications of this kind are very 
often bought to when going on a journey; nothing can 
make you feel more inclined to throw the book you have 
bought out of the window than to find it uncut; to use 
your finger or railway-ticket or borrow a hairpin is not 
always convenient. 

We doubt, after all, whether uncut pages can be ultimately 
defended even in ‘the book beautiful.” An uncut book 
is an unfinished book. We are aware that pretty things 
can be said about cutting books, and that the strokes of the 
ncaa are considered by some as equivalent to a 

ook-lover’s caresses of a new love—but how often does 
the love prove worthy of such attentions ? 


Tue editor of the Windsor Magazine unquestionably 
knows his business, and therefore an illustrated interview 
with Mr. Guy Boothby must be to the taste of his readers. 
But one is rather sorry for readers whose liking for an 


author’s stories leads them into curiosity about his house, © 


his gardens, his dogs, his billiard room, his favourite pony, 
and his rifle practice with clay pigeons. ‘‘ After the fowls 
we visited the pigs . . .”, &c. Here is the essence of the 
interview : 

**Can you favour me with your views on the subject of 
art for art’s sake, as applied to the successful novelist ?”’ 

It seemed to sound all right as I said it, but Mr. Boothby 
looked puzzled, as he mentally repeated the sentence to 
himself. 

‘Tm afraid,” he said after a pause, ‘‘I haven’t exactly 
got the hang of it, somehow. No doubt yeu’re quite 
right, and all that sort of thing; but you come down to 
the kennels with me, and I'll show you a dog or two 
worth looking at.’ 


We like Mr. Boothby’s attitude ; only it is just what we 
should have expected, and therefore hardly interesting. 


Wuar the Windsor does for Mr. Boothby <Ainslie’s 
Magazine does, in much better style, for Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. ‘The opening is distinetly smart : 

The people of two continents read what he writes. 
Why ? 

I put the last question to Richard Harding Davis while 
walking through a dingy side street in New York before 
Christmas, and the answer came in the form of a question. 

‘See that bar-tender ?” pointing across the way where 
a low-browed man, with close-cropped hair and protruding 
jaw, was perched on a step-ladder festooning the doorway 
of a saloon with evergreens and holly. 

‘“* Yes,” I replied. 

‘Well, what does that suggest to you ?” 

Inasmuch as I had seen similar beings engaged in a like 
task all over the city, the incident to me appeared common- 
— and a million other persons would have agreed 
wi me, 
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But what Mr. Davis saw in it was that this man, who, a 
few hours before had probably beatn in a drunken patron’s 
face and sent him home bruised and bleeding to his 
miserable family, should now be en, in so cheerful 
and gladsome a work. Such was the first thought that 
occurred to him. The motives of the bar-tender interested 
him. Had he been assigned as a reporter to write a story 
about that incident he would not have told the height of 
the ladder or the colour of the house. We know now what 
he would have told. 

‘“‘That’s your secret, then?’’ I asked. ‘‘ You see 
things.” / 

‘* Well, I try to,”” he replied. ‘I never walk one city 
block that I do not see twenty things to interest me. I 
tire my friends sometimes by pointing them out. Their 
minds ran in different channels. But this ability to see 
things is my greatest joy in life, incidentally my living. 
I cultivated it when I began reporting, and to this day, if 
I see a man turn in a car to look out the window, I un- 
consciously turn with him. He may have observed s>me- 
thing that escaped me—something that contains an 
element of human interest, and I hold no effort wasted 
that may add to this general carg» of life’s impressions.” 


Tuart is the way to interview an author. The interviewer, 
Mr. Allen 8 , got other good stuff out of Mr. Davis, 
whose three rules of writing are these : 


I use similes that the man at home can understand ; 
secondly, I tell the thing as it impressed me when I first 
saw it; thirdly, I always tell the thing that most interests 
me. 


The third rule was formed by Mr. Davis while watching a 
prize-fight : 

It was the first one he had ever attended, and, while 
deeply fascinated with the tiger-like movements of the 
pugilists, the painful kiss of the five-ounce glove, and the 
spray of red blood, what interested him more was the 
conduct of the mayor. This city official sat near the 
ring, and everybody watched him; took their cue from 
him. The man’s collar had lost its moorings behind, and, 
in consequence, all dignity. With each successive round 
it behaved more erratically, now moving up, now down, 
his honour clutching madly at times to hold it in place, so 
that the collar fairly reflected the fight. Instead of 
describing the various upper cuts and straight jabs, 
therefore, Davis merely descr.bed the struggle ’twixt the 
mayor and his collar. 


Srevenson, of course, comes into Davis’s literary 
life as into the [fife of almost every young Anglo- 
Saxon writer of imagination. In this way. Stevensun’s 
short story, “‘A Lodging for the Night,” inspired Davis 
and his fellow reporters on the Philadelphia Press to write 
a letter of admiration to Stevenson at Samoa. Hero is 
the reply, published by A:ns/ie’s for the first time : 


Dear Si1r,—Why, thank you very much for your frank, 
agreeable, and natural letter. It is certainly very pleasant 
that all you young fellows should enjoy my work, and get 
some good out of it; and it was very kind in you to write 
and tell me so. The tale of the suicide is excellently droll : 
and your letter, you may be sure, will be preserved. If 
you are to escape unhurt out of your present business you 
must’ be very careful, and you must find in your heart 
much constancy. The swiftly-done work of the journalist, 
and the cheap finish and ready-made methods to which it 
leads, you must try to counteract in private by writing 
with the most considerate slowness and on the most 
ambitious models. And when I say ‘‘ writing’ — O, 
believe me, it is re-writing that I have chiefly in mind. If 
you will do this, I hope to hear of you some day. 

Please excuse this sermon from 

Your obliged, 
RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


Srevenson yet again. In the February Zemple Bar 
there is an amusing account of him as he appeared, twenty 
years ago, to the guests in the Belvedere Hotel at Davos, 
when he was merely “‘a Mr. Stevenson” to the haphazard 
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and non-literary crowd. The writer, Mr. Horace Vallings, 
was struck by his un-British suavity and his very British 
pluck. He was visibly an artist to the marrow; he derided 
much of Dickens, especially Esther Summerson ; and if he 
played billiards it was with delight in mere knockabout 
operations. Hé was at his best after dinner in argument 
with a certain Professor. Once the Professor discussed 
Englishwomen, and the rallies became brisk. 

“*T don’t care a rap for them,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ They 
area poor, tame-spirited lot, not worth conquering. Your 
milk-and-water Englishwoman falls in love with you 
before you’ve had time to say ten words to her,” and so on 
and so forth. ‘‘Now German women,” he continued, 
after thus demolishing those of his own country, “ are 
very different ——” 

“* What!” cried Stevenson, with a theatrical outfling of 
both hands. ‘Do you talk of German women? I tell 
you, this neck is wet with the tears of German women!” 

“* Well, all I can say is,” the Professor grunted sulkily, 
“‘T haven’t found them like that myself.” 

‘‘Haven’t you?” shouted Stevenson, whose opponent 
was far from being a beauty-man. ‘‘ Then, by Jupiter 
Ammon, it only shows how heavily handicapped you are 
in the race!” And, with that, he fell back into a corner, 
and clasping his lean body in both arms literally hugged 
himself. 

Stevenson read Tennyson’s “‘ Lucknow” to an audience in 
the hotel drawing-room. ‘‘Too theatrical,” ‘rather 
stagey,” were the comments. 


Some months ago we gave our readers early information 
of the scope and aims of the Mew Liberal Review. The 
first number, under the editorship of Mr. Cecil B. 
Harmsworth and Mr. Hildebrand A. Harmsworth, fulfils 
the high expectations we then formed of the new venture. 
The review is a capital shilling’s worth of opinion and 
criticism. Naturally its definite political bias is con- 
spicuously represented by political articles, though even 
here we have a pleasant attempt on the part of Mr. E. T. 
Cook to claim Ruskin as a New Liberal. The literary 
interest centres in Prof. Dowden’s article on ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Mr. Kipling,” and Mr. Max Beerbohm’s light paper, 
“A Club in Ruins.” There is also “‘A Defence of Pro- 
fessional Football,” and an appreciation (illustrated) of 
Mr. F. C. Gould’s caricature work. 





Pror. Epwarp Downpen’s estimate of Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry is at once high and moderate. Mr. Kipling’s 
verses, he points out, have at least carried power: ‘‘ they 
have served to evoke or guide the feelings of nations, and 
to determine action in great affairs.” And of all explana- 
tions of this fact the one which Prof. Dowden rejects with 
least hesitation is that which makes of Mr. Kipling a 
successful music-hall singer. ‘‘He has .. . touched the 
solemn organ-stops; and it is precisely to such a poem as 
‘ Recessional,’ with its old prophetic strain, its warning 
against vain idols and folly and carnal pride, that the 
deepest response of our race is made.”’ The truth is, we 
think, that Mr. Kipling’s voice is the nation’s, not his own; 
and it is when it is most the nation’s that it is impressive. 
With him any running on in superfluous numbers is 
fatal—a mere twanging in the wind and a facile habit of 
rhythm. But when he is full-charged with the nation’s 
own passion (which presupposes that the nation has a 
passion), then he prevails. Always Mr. Kipling succeeds 
best as poet-anticipator, poet-interpreter. 


Has he overshot 


Wuar of Mr. Kipling’s Imperialism ? 
Is he in danger of becoming the mere 


the mark ? 


fugleman of reckless expansion? Prof. Dowden thinks 
not. Mr. Kipling’s feeling of Empire is solemnised by 
the weight of re I 
of Empire: 

The price of admiralty is blood, and ‘‘ Lord God, we ha’ 
But the whisper, and the vision that called 


things, and by a knowledge of the cost 


paid in full.” 
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the dreamers, whose dreams were prophecy, to go forth 
and leave their bones on the sand-dritt, on the veldt-side, 
in the fern-scrub, still summon our gentlemen adventurers, 
and the dead cry to us: 

Follow after, follow after! We have watered the root, 
And the bud bas come to blossom that ripens for fruit. 
It is no lust of territory or empty pride of power that can 
help us to sustain the white man’s burden; we bear it 
because this also is in the day’s work appointed for us by 

the Master of all good workmen: 
Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know we serve 
the Lord ! 
Such is the religious feeling for Empire. If the banjo is 
strummed, it seems as if a Puritan of the old Ironside 
breed were the minstrel. Cromwell, after the victory of 
Dunbar, addressed the Speaker in words which go to the 
same manly tune. 


Do you want to read a “nice” French novelist? Mr. 
Edmund Gosse recommends, in the Contemporary Review, 
the novels of M. René Bazin, whose work has lately come 
to the front, not exactly as a force in literature, but as a 
wholesome and pleasing ingredient. Mr. Gosse ‘“ places” 
him with great care, taking the trouble to survey the 
changes in French fiction since Balzac. Hence his article 
is something more than an introduction to Bazin. Mr. 
Gosse thinks it possible that 


the French novelists of these last five years have been 
trying to be a great dea! too clever, that they have starved 
the large reading public with the extravagant intellectu- 
ality of their stories. Whether that be so or not, it is at 
least pleasant to have one man writing, in excellent 
French, refined, cheerful, and sentimental novels of the 
most ultra-modest kind, books that every girl may read, 
that every guardian of youth may safely leave about in 
any room of the house. I do not say—I am a thousand 
miles from thinkiog—that this is everything ; but I pro- 
test—even in face of the indignant Bar of Bruges—that 
this is much. 





M. Bazin has been writing for fifteen years, and his 
best known stories are Ma Tante Giron, Une Tache d’ Encre, 
La Sarcelle Bleue, Madame Coventine, and La Terre qui 
Meurt. In conclusion Mr. Gosse says : 


In a very old-fashioned book, that nobody reads now, 
Alfred de Musset’s Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle, there 
is a phrase which curiously prefigures the ordinary French 
novelists of to-day. ‘* Voyez,” says the hero of that 
work, ‘‘voyez comme ils parlent de tout: toujours les 
termes les plus crus, les plus grossiers, les plus abjects ; 
ceux-la seulement leur paraissent vrais; toute le reste 
n’est que parade, convention et préjugés. Qu’ils racontent 
une anecdote. qu’ils rendent compte de ce qu’ils ont 
éprouvé,—toujours le mot sale et physique, toujours la 
lettre, toujours la mort.’ What an exact prediction ; and 
it is to the honour of M. Bazin that all the faults of 
judgment and proportion which are here so vigorously 
— are avoided by his pure and comfortable 

ent. 


Mark Twa, by all accounts, is pursuing his new réle 
of social ameliorator. Irony is one of his weapons, and 
he has just used it with effect at a dinner given him by 
the St. Nicholas Society in New. York. With a solemn 
face he praised the municipal government of New York 
in the following terms: “. . . Gentlemen, you have the 
very best municipal government in the whole world,—and 
the most fragrant,—and you got it by your unfaltering 
devotion to civic duty. By your conscientious exercise of 
the burdens of citizenship you have made the city what it 
is, and God will bless you for it, and when you die and 
go to Heaven the angels will shout: ‘Here they come! 

ere they come! The model citizens of the world! Show 
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them into the archangels’ box and turn the limelight on 
them.’” Then, says the report, he sat down, and the 
sons of St. Nicholas began their thinking. 


Ovr “Things Seen” column is bombarded daily with 
contributions, and it is a matter of regret to us that so 
very few of these can be accepted. Too many of our con- 
tributors forget that it is not enough to observe and report 
an incident. Literary form and grace must be given to 
the work. Here is a “Thing Seen” that we have received 
this week. It has good points, but it is too much like a 
newspaper paragraph : 


It was the morning after the Great Queen's funeral. 
Outside the shuttered newspaper shop a Salvation Army 
band was stationed. I stepped in, and my glance met the 
penetrating gaze of the Captain. Will he rebuke me ?— 
and, breathing defiance, I laid down my penny. Coming 
out, his voice rose clear in the morning air: ‘‘ Lads. let us 
pray?” Moved by an irresistible impulse, I stood still. 
‘*O Lord Jesus Christ, wherever a paper is sold in this 
road ou Thine own day, bless Thou the selling of it. 
Amen. Now, chaps, march!’’ They wended their way 
briskly up the hill, and I, with a Sunday paper tucked 
into my muff, went slowly on to churcb. 


Bibliographical. 


Tre late Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson did not produce, after all, 
so very many separate works—only some dozen novels, 
and about seventeen miscellaneous works, original or 
edited. The novels may be dismissed very briefly. The 
first, Crewe Rise, came out in 1854; the last, Cutting for 
Partners, in 1890. I fear not one of them is destined to 
survive the author. Mr. Jeaffreson’s most notable per- 
formances were in the direction of anecdotal biography— 
The Life of Robert Stephenson (1864), A Young Squire of the 
Seventeenth Century (1878), The Real Lord Byron (1883), 
The Real Shelley (1885), Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson 
(1887, revised and augmented 1897), Zhe Queen of Naples 
and Lord Nelson (1889), and Victoria, Queen and Empress 
(1893). Next to these in popularity came the Books 
“about” Doctors (1860), Lawyers (1866), the Clergy 
(1870), and The Table (1874), and, likewise, Brides and 
Bridals (1872). The Annals of Oxford appeared in 1870 ; 
the Middlesex Records and Leicester Manuscripts in 1887 and 
1878 respectively. Readable and not uninstructive was 
his Novels and Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria (1858) ; 
and the same description might be applied to his Recollec- 
tions (1893), of which the publishers might usefully pro- 
duce a new edition—though I would suggest that the work 
should be carefully condensed and issued in a single 
volume. Some of the chapters are really valuable, and 
the details about the writer’s family and youth could 
easily be “ cut.” 

In entitling his new play “‘ War,” Mr. Heinemann was, no 
doubt, perfectly well aware that he-was following in 
the footsteps of an earlier dramatist. It is almost 
exactly thirty years since T. W. Robertson’s ‘“‘ War” was 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre, London. It was the 
author’s last work, and was unlucky from the first— 
unlucky in the title’s apparent allusion to the Franco- 
Prussian struggle, in the fact that Robertson had been 
too ill to ‘‘ stage-manage ”’ it, and in the further fact that 
it had not the advantage of the Bancroftian prestige. 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Miss Fanny Brough were both in 
it, but the cast, as a whole, was poor. Produced on 
January 16, 1871, the play was performed for the last 
time on February 3—the day on which its author drew 
his last breath. Practically, the piece does not now exist, 
sv that, after all, Mr. Heinemann has the field to himself. 
The late Mr. Haweis can hardly be said to have pro- 
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duced literature, but he was ce y at one time a ve 
pular writer, whose books could be trusted to sell well. 

is Music and Morals reached a seventeenth edition in 1896, 
and we all remember the vogue of Arrows in the Air, 
Current Coin, Poets in the Pulpit, Speech in Season, Thoughts 

for the Times, and so forth. In the eighties came his 
Christ and Christianity (in five volumes, I think), his 
Doctrine and Practice, his Winged Words, his American 
Humourists, and My Musical Life, the last two of which are 
likely to live some time by reason of their subjects. The 
very last attained its fourth edition in 1896. To the 
’nineties belong Z/e Broad Church and The Dead Pulpit, 
Ideals for Girls, Old Violins, a biography of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, and two volumes of Travel and Talk, embodying 
the writer’s impressions of distant lands. 

Messrs. Downey’s illustrated edition of some of 
Gaboriau’s stories will, of course, be welcome, but we 
must not forget that the French writer has already been 
made familiar to English readers of late years by transla- 
tions of his works issued both by Routledge and by 
Vizetelly between 1883 and 1889. Of File 113, Marie de 
Brinvilliers (Amours d'une Empoisonneuse), The Mystery of 
Oreival, and The Widow Lerouge, the first-named firm issued 
cheap editions in 1894-97. It is not always easy, un- 
happily, to trace the original tales in the titles given to the 
English versions of them. Thus Za Vie Infernale figures 
as The Count’s Secret; another story is called indifferently 
Caught in the Net and The Slaves of Paris, while a third has 
been named Jn Deadly Peril, In Peril of His Life, and 
Within an Inch of His Lrfe. 

The Edinburgh Bibliographical Society has, I under- 
stand, a rule rigidly limiting the issue of printed papers to 
its seventy members; but this is to be broken for once in 
favour of a Presidential Address, on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Bibliography,” by Prof. Ferguson of en Univer- 
sity. A strong desire having been expressed that book- 
men outside the Society should have an opportunity of 
obtaining the address, a limited small-paper edition has 
been printed, and will be published this month by Mr. 
George P. Johnston, Edinburgh. Since its delivery the 
address has been revised, and an illustrative list of 
bibliographies has been appended. 

The announcement of a new book of verse by Mrs. 
Hamilton King will recall old memories to many. Mrs. 
King is in her sixty-first year, and her literary productive- 
ness has extended over a pretty long period. Her latest 
publication, I believe, was in 1895—a volume of poems 
called Zhe Prophecy of Westminster. Her Ballads of the 
North, and Other Poems, belongs to 1889; her Book of 
Dreams to 1883. She is still best known—where known at 
all, in these days of multitudinous singers—by her Disciples, 
the outcome of her enthusiasm for Italy and Mazzini. 

The volume of Elizabethan Critical Essays which the 
Oxford University Press is to give us will include, no 
doubt, such works as Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, Putten- 
ham’s Art of English Poesy, and so forth. It is only fair 
to remember that the two treatises named, and others of a 
like nature, were long ago reprinted in a cheap and handy 
form by Mr. Arber, whose series of such texts was reissued 
by Messrs. Constable five or six years ago. 

It is good news that we are soon to have the third 
volume ‘of Mr. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth and 
the Protectorate. The first volume (1649-1651) came out in 
1894, the second (1651-1654) in 1897. The third volume 
is to carry on the narrative to 1666. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Gardiner’s history of The Great Civil War 
covers.the ground between 1642 and 1649. 

I observe that though Mr. Wratislaw, in his new study 
of Mr. Swinburne’s. writings, gives a list of the poet’s 
successive publications, he supplies no bibliographical 
details. There is, therefore, still room for a new edition, 
brought down to date, of the Swinburne Bibliography 
which appeared in 1887. Who will undertake this ? 

Tae Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Why Do They Do It? 


Phaethon. By Henry Abbey. (New York: Styles & 


Kiersted. ) 


The Sacrifice: Redemption’s Story. 
(Mowbray.) 


Under Arms. By Charles Doughty. (Constable. ) 
Ode to Lord Roberts, By Philip 8. Clay. (Russell.) 


As the Wind Stirs. By B. G. Hoare. (Simpkin, Mar- 
_ Shall.) 


By A Messenger, 


Dirge of the Year 1900. By Robert Bell. (Glasgow: 
Holmes.) 
A Jingle of Rhymes. By Charles Morse. (Nottingham : 


Pallas Press. ) 


Irene. By W. Keppel Honywill. (South-Eastern 
Herald.) 

Excursions. By William Griffith. (Co. Kansas: Hudson- 
Kimberley Company.) 


The Wisdom of Nathan Gray. By Denis Davies. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. ) 


TxeEsE ten volumes belong to the category of books that 
ought not to have been written. There is not one of 
them in which the most genial critic, if he were honest 
and fairly intelligent, could find anything to commend, of 
which the author, so far as his service to humanity goes, 
would not have been better occupied—we do not say in 
digging a garden or watching upon the veldt, but in 
guarding the lines of communication, balancing a ledger, 
or putting up sugar in blue paper. Yet here they are, 
ten in number, and destined, we suppose, to occupy a 
foot-run of space upon the shelves of the British Museum 
in perpetuity. They represent precisely one week’s crop 
of such things upon our table. And they offer an in- 
teresting subject of investigation to the student of Anglo- 
Saxon culture. Why were they written ? 

This is not the old question of minor poetry. Minor 
poets are as God made them, and they have their uses in 
the world. They say a thing here, a thing there, which 
the great masters have missed, and so earn their scanty 
wages of bread and honey. ‘The differentia between 
major and minor is rather one of scope and staying power 
than of essential poetic quality. The AcaprEmy in its day 
has had occasion to s indly of much good minor 
poetry, and to deal gently, and let us hope faithfully, with 
much that was not quite so good. At the worst, the 
minor poets boil down some day into excellent anthologies. 
But these authors are not minor poets. They are not poets 
at all. Criticism has really nothing whatever to say to 
them. They do not require appreciation, for there is 
nothing to appreciate. They do not even require con- 
demnation, for they are self-condemned from the egg. 
Their only interest is for the psychologist, curious of the 
psychical and social conditions under which poetry comes 
to be written, and those under which what is not poetry 
comes, by the writer or others, to be taken as poetry. 
It will, perhaps, be kind, both to the writers and to our 
readers, not to fill these columns with very many samples 
of what they are capable of. Indeed, the irretrievably 
tenth-rate and imitative, both in sentiment and phrase, 
hardly bears quotation even in a spirit of levity. A few 
of the more astounding misconceptions of what is meant 
by literature must suffice. What, for instance, are we to 
think of a man who, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
sits down to write the whole history of the New Testa- 
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ment in sixteen cantos and three thousand three hundred 
and ninety-nine lines of wooden blank verse ? 


THE PROLOGUE. 


The vehicle of verse, all must allow, 

Has been most nobly used by noble men, 

In epic poems of immortal worth, 

To set forth Pagan lore or things Divine, 
Some feat of warfare ne’er to be forgot, 

A valiant deed by land or sea, some theme, 
Romantic, tragic, light, or beautiful. 

And verre in diverse forias has ever been 

In use for songs of praise and prayer to God, 
But not, methinks, to teach in simple words 
The truths Divine of our most holy faith, 

Or to recount the life and death of Him 

Who is the Champion of our fallen race. 

And yet these truths concern all human kind 
In a degree too great to be expressed. 

I ween that verse might oft the teacher be 

Of that which Christians should both know and do. 
The truths thus versified might stimulate 
Some docile, youthful, or awakened minds 
To read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
That which in stately prose they failed to learn. 
In medieval times, such verse was writ 

To fire our youth with patriotic zeal, 

To hand down facts that make our history, 
And to impress great lessons on the mind. 

To write a nation’s ballads was esteemed 

A greater work than to draw up her laws. 
Though in this age of print its use is less, 
Perhaps these verses may some help afford 
To those who read them for the truth therein, 
And for this end alone —p | have been penned, 
A sermon, if you will, as short or long © 

As you have time or inclination for. 


From the Sunday-school to the barrack-room. For a 
sure touch upon the bathetic, the three patriotic poets 
upon our list run even A Messenger (is it a name or a 
description ?) hard. Mr. Charles Doughty, indeed, whose 
ideal of style consists in the inversion of every gram- 
matical form that can by any possibility be inverted, 
seldom stops short of incoherence. As thus: 


Pleasant, pitched in the field, in hostile soil, 

The common canvas is which shelters soldiers, 
Wherein, in aught brief deily pause of arms, 

We rest, we eat, sing, discourse of this war, 
Furbish our weapons, and who mend thuir cloth. 


Or thus: 


We bare our heads at an unlettered grave, 

Which mark few gathered stones in land far off, 
Whereunder some slain soldier glorious sleeps. 
Returned his comrades, they the pit, they digged 
In haste, have deckt, lo! round as maiden neat. 


Mr. Robert Bell makes the year 1900 say : 


I have beheld the primitive Chinee, 
Pig-headed and pig-tailed monstrosity ; 
Cruel and cunning to the last degree, 
Reap the fruit of his animosity. 
Likewise : 
I have heard men, without the blush of shame, 
Uphold the Boer, cast obloquy on Joe; 
Blaspheming justice in their country’s name, 
And why ? that they might to St. Stephen’s go. 


Mr. Philip S. Clay is more ambitious, but he certainly 
does not escape the pitfalls that lie in wait for such as go 
about to write odes: 


With Marlborough’s wisdom, Wellington’s resolve, 
Distinguished Roberts did design, 
Arrange, and from distraction dire evolve 
The true my and its clear course define ; 
4 contemplation deep, experience true, 
e ancient art of war by rote he knew. 
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Hold! hold yon shells in check, ye gunners grim ! 
Halt! halt your bold assault, ve infantry ! 
Ye whirlwind horse, in the blue distance dim, 
Curb back your pawing steeds! Behold! ’tis he! 
The dark-browed tiger of dread Pochefstroom 
Comes slowly, tamely forth to meet his doom. 


Probably no one reason is sufficient to explain how such 
things, and countless others of a similar calibre, come to 
be written. Doubtless, as books get cheaper and more 
people learn to read, the local status of a poet becomes an 
object of desire. Though the books reach us not by single 
spies, but in whole battalions, the authors are isolated. 
Every youth who has printed a volume wears his 
separate halo of romance in the eyes of the companions 
of his literary institute. A copious lack of critical 
sense comes to the rescue. The halting rhythms and 
borrowed sentiments are fondly deemed indistinguishable 
from Tennyson. Whether the truth ever dawns upon 
the victim of his own self-esteem, we do not know. 
Perhaps he has a suspicion of it, when his publisher’s bill 
reveals the fact that precisely five copies, besides those 
distributed to friends and the unfortunate reviewers, have 
been disposed of. Perhaps the irreverence of the next 
generation hints it to him. But it is more probable that 
he goes down to his grave with a faith in posterity and a 
conviction that all really great writers —a Keats, a 
Browning—have had to wait for their recognition. Never- 
theless, vanity and the ill effects of undigested reading, 
although they explain a good deal, are not a sufficient 
account of the whole matter. Strange as it may appear, 
some at least of these extraordinary poems seem to us to 
be genuinely meant. Objectively valueless, they spring 
from the subjective fount of all poetry, the spontaneous 
overflow of feelings too intense to find their appropriate 
expression in prose or silence. They partake of the artless 
nature of folk-song. But, of course, folk-song was never 
intended for the permanence of print. 

It must be added that the incompetence of some reviewers 
has much to answer for in this accumulation of bidlia 
a-biblia. If a man is persistently told, by people who 
ought to know better, that he is a poet, how is he ever to 
realise that he is not? And apparently there is no rubbish 
so rubbishy that it will not find laudation somewhere. 
Take, for instance, the author of Phaethon. The Toronto 
Week says that his ‘‘ lips have been touched with the sacred 
fire.’ The Memphis Sunday Times considers him “ an 
original thinker,” and the Buffalo Commercial ‘‘a poet of 
fine attainments.”” The Chatauquan dwells on his “‘ melody 
and subtle perfection of age ol Even our own London 
contemporaries join in the chorus. The Literary World 
finds his work ‘an intellectual treat,” and the Spectator 
declares that it shows ‘‘ an exceptional power of melodious 
composition.” Mr. Abbey’s cullen oems, to which these 
remarks immediately refer, are not before us. But open 
Phaethon, and you find him capable of writing thus : 


For as a ship unballasted is toss’d, 

Unsteadily careening o’er the surge, 

So did the chariot leap, or swerve and sway, 
And, like an empty one, was flung about. 
Aroused thereat, the steeds rushed fiercely on ; 
But not in order as they did before. 

They turned aside and left the beaten track, 
And Phaeton himself is sore alarm’d; 

For, now the way is lost, and were it found, 
He could not manage the gigantic steeds. 

He does not know their names; oh, that he did! 
For names, if kindly spoken, pacify. 


We do not see how the critical banner is to be upheld 
when recognised authorities go out of their way to 
encourage Mr. Abbey. 
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In G Flat. 


The New English Dictionary: Green to Gyszarn. 
by Henry Bradley. (Clarendon Press. 45s.) 


Edited 


Tus Green to Gyzzarn part of the New English Dictionary 
is full of interesting word-biographies. Into its wide 
flat pages Mr. Henry Bradley has shepherded no fewer 
than 4,238 words, against the 296 recognised by Dr. 
Johnson within the same alphabetical limits. These 
figures are eloquent witness to the giant reach and power 
of modern editing. If in these century-century years we 
are producing scant literary fruit and no haunting 
fragrances, we are at least making wood on a splendid 

e. The “Series,” the Introduction, the Bibliography, 
the Index, the Definitive Edition, the Dictionary, the 
pe A ane rege are our prize growths and our in- 
dubitable gift to those who will follow us. The New 
English Dictionary is the greatest, and necessarily the 
slowest, product of this ministering scholarship. It is 
vast enough in its scope and minute enough in its detail 
to amaze ourselves equally with posterity. As the drab- 
covered parts follow each other from Oxford the wonder 
grows that so much lore can be collected, marshalled, and 
made articulate. The part which lies before us, judged 
by Dr. Johnson’s standard of achievement, ought to be 
the work of a scholar’s life-time. But to Mr. Henry 
Bradley, its editor, it has been one of many such tasks 
achieved or contemplated. 

Looking into these brilliantly constructed pages one 
quickly observes the several kinds of entertainment offered. 
There is the interest of etymology ; there is the interest of 
sense-development; there is the interest of special cases— 
freaks of word-making. Take the last first. There are 
people, doubtless, who have still tv learn the origin of Mrs. 
Grundy. Mr. Bradley had here no difficult task. It is 
beyond a doubt that this popular and useful phrase has 
stuck in English ears since it came across the footlights 
in 1798, when Tom Morton’s play, “‘ Speed the Plough,” 
held the boards of a London theatre. Quoth Dame 
Ashfield: ‘If shame should come to the poor child { her 
daughter |—I say, Tummas, what would Mrs. Grundy say 
then?” To which Farmer Ashfield replies: ‘‘ Dom Mrs. 
Grundy ; what wou’d my poor wold heart zay?” And 
again: ‘‘ Be quiet, woolye? Aleways ding, dinging Dame 
Grundy into my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy zay? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think?” The phrase—say, 
rather, the woman—was organised for long life, and 
nearly sixty years later Frederick Locker Lampson could 
write : 

And many are afraid of God 
And more of Mrs. Grundy. 


Grundyism, Grundified, Grundyish, Grundyist, and 
Grundyite are the verbal dependents of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy.” 
Lady Burton, in her life of her husband, has this happy 
turn: ‘‘The usual small worries and Grundified conven- 
tions that form the cab-shafts of domestic life in 
civilisation.” 

Another word, born not of ancient lineage but of apt 
occasion is Grog. Mr. Bradley does not dispute its deriva- 
tion from Admiral Vernon’s nickname, Old Grog or 
Grogram, bestowed on him by his sailors in consequence of 
his habit of wearing a cloak made of grogram, a fabric 
of silk” mixed with mohair or other strong material. 
The name was transferred to the mixture of rum and water 
which the admiral ordered to be served out, before his 
victory at Portobello, in place of the neat rum to which 
sailors were then accustomed. Vernon’s order, dated 
August, 1740, is still extant. One of the first questions 
ever addressed to Notes and Queries was ‘‘The origin of 
the word Grog?” and in the issue of January 12, 1850, a 
correspondent quoted a ballad made by Dr. Trotter “on 
board the Berwick, a few days before Admiral Parker’s 
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engagement with the Dutch fleet on the 5th) of August, 
1781.” This little ballad seems to be worth putting once 
more on record : 


*Tis sung on proud Olympus’ hill, 
The Muses bear record, 

Ere half the gods had drank their fill 
The sacred nectar sour’d. 


At Neptune's toast the bumper stood, 
Britannia crown’d the cup ; 

A thouvand Nereids from the flood 
Attend to serve it up. 


‘**This nauseous juice,” the mouarch cries, 
‘** Thou darliog cbild of fame, 

Tho’ it each earthly clime denies, 
Shall never bathe thy name. 


Ye azure tribes that rule the sea, 
And rise at my command, 

Bid VERNON mix u draught for me 
To toast bis native land.”’ 


Swift o’er the waves the Nereids flew, 
Where VERNON’s flag appear’d ; 

Around the shores thev sung 7'ruve Blue, 
And Britain’s hero cheer’d. 


A mighty bowl on deck he drew, 
And filled it to the brink ; 

Such drank the Burford’s gallant crew, 
And such the gods shall drink. 


The sacred robe which Vernon wore 
Was drenched within the same ; 

And hence his virtues guard our shore 
And GRoG derives its name. 


After this it is rather melancholy to consider the meanings 
of “groggy.” Another connection with a person, real or 
imaginary, is that which Prof. Skeat has suggested as 
accounting for the word Gun. He thinks that the Middle 
English gunne may represent a hypocoristic form of a 
Scandinavian female compounded with Gunn-. Mr. 
Bradley approves the suggestion, of which he says: ‘‘ This 
conjecture receives strong confirmation from the fact 
(communicated to us by Mr. W. H. Stevenson) that an 
account of munitions at Windsor Castle in 1330-1 
(Exchequer Accts. Q. R. Bundle 18, no. 34, Pub. Ree. 
Office) mentions ‘una magna balista de cornu que vocatur 
Domina Gunilda.’ There are other instances of the prac- 
tice of bestowing female personal names on engines of 
war ; but there was no distinguished lady named Gunilda 
(== Old Norse Gunhild-r ; spelt Gunnild in Havelok) in the 
fourteenth century, and it seems highly probable that this 
use of the name may have come down from Scandinavian 
times, when its exceedingly appropriate etymology would 
be understood (both gunn-r and hild-r mean ‘war’). If 
Gunnhildr, as is likely, was a name frequently given to 
balliste and the like, it would naturally, on the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, be given also to cannon. Indeed, there 
is some appearance of evidence that an explosive engine 
was actually called by this name many years before the 
earliest recorded instance of the use of gunpowder in war- 
fare.” This is the very romance of language; and, as is 
rarely the case where romance creeps in, the theory 
has the support of scholars, including Mr. Bradley. The 
developed uses of the word are curious. We are not 
told how a person of distinction came to be called a 
‘great gun,” but instances are given of the usage from 
1815 downwards. A thief, in thieves’ language, is a gun. 
In his Zales of Mean Streets, Mr. Morrison has: ‘ Circum- 
stances had always been against Scuddy Lond, the gun.” 
A flagon of ale was called a gun, and the word is used in 
that sense by Evelyn. A son of a gun was therefore a 
jovial fellow, and it may be that “great gun,” as applied 
to a clever man, is connected with this use. All these 
senses seem to have been wrested from the original gun, a 
weapon. 
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Sense development without any special piquancy may 
be studied with advantage in the word ground. Its pro- 
gress from material to immaterial applications is gradual 
and interesting. Slowly it came to signify that on which 
a system or condition of things is founded. In this sense 
the word is now rare. Walton has ‘“‘ These and the May- 
fly are the ground of all fly-Angling”; and, in 1870, Prof. 
Jevons wrote (Hlements of Logic, xxvi. 219): “ Upon a 
similar ground rests all the vast body of certain know- 
ledge.” In a sense later ground and grounds mean the 
fundamental principle or elements of a study. The 
“grounds of science,” the ‘‘ grounds of learning,” the 
‘grounds of the law of England,” are expressions no 
longer heard, though the verb “to grqund” (a pupil) in 
a science or in the laws of England survives. The word 
now signifies the smaller foundation or reason of an 
opinion or statement ‘‘often with additional implication : 
a valid reason.” 

The act of swallowing without inquiry or discrimination 
seems to be at the bottom of the figurative use of Gudgeon 
as acredulous gullible person. That Gull, in the same 
sense, has a similar origin is not so clear, but this may be 
reasonably suspected, whether we connect the word with 
Gull, obsolete for throat, or with Gull, an unfledged, 
voracious bird. 

A glance under Gush reveals the fact that only as early 
as 1864 was the word commonly used in the sense of tu 
act or speak effusively, and it was then considered as 
slang. A writer in Fraser’s Magazine, November, 1864, 
had: ‘Donald did not belong to what, in the slang of 
translated Cockneys, is called the Gushing School”; and 
a year later Miss Braddon wrote: “A gushing damsel of 
thirty-five.” 

Gust, meaning savour, flavour, or relish, seems to be 
undeservedly neglected nowadays, as the following 
examples may help to indicate : 


A woman who gets the command of money for the first 
time upon her marriage has such a gust in spending it that 
she throws it away with great profusion.—Dr. Johnson. 

I had no gust to antiquities. — Defoe. 

The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with me. 
Only I stick to asparagus.—Charles Lumb. 

The discussion is not yet obsolete, and it may still offer 
all the gust of novelty.— D’ Israeli. 


To conclude. Do you write grey or gray? If you are 
wise you write both, giving to each its special application. 
Exactly what that application should be is not so easily 
expressed; but who does not feel that some things are 
grey, and others gray? Mr. Bradley tells us of an inquiry 
into the question of usuage made by Dr. Murray in 18938. 
The replies showed that “‘in Great Britain the form grey 
is the more frequent in use, notwithstanding the authority 
of Johnson and later English lexicographers, who have all 
given the preference to gray. In answer to questions as 
to their practice, the printers of the Zimes stated that 
they always used the form gray; Messrs. Spottiswoode 
and Messrs. Clowes always used grey; other eminent 
printing firms had no fixed rule. Many correspondents 
said that they used the two forms with a difference of 
meaning or application, the distinction most generally 
recognised being that grey denotes a more delicate or a 
lighter tint than gray. Others considered the difference to 
be that gray is a ‘ warmer’ colour, or that it has a mixture 
of red or brown. There seems to be nearly absolute 
unanimity as to the spelling of ‘The Scots Greys,’ ‘a pair 
of greys.’”” Yet grey has more of sentiment, gray more 
of colour. 











Translation. 


Anthology of French Poetry (Tenth to Nineteenth Centurtes). 
By Henry Carrington. (Frowde. 2s. 6d.) 


Dean Carrinocton is already known by a volume of 
translations from Victor Hugo, from which some pieces 
are reprinted in the present volume. As he has thus had 
the opportunity of revising these translations, we will 
uote one of them as a specimen of his skill in rendering 
French verse into English. Perhaps no poem of Victor 
Hugo has tempted so many translators as the two stanzas, 
‘“‘A une Femme,” in Les Feuilles d Automne. It has that 
apparent simplicity which seems so easy, and is really so 
difficult, to render. We will give it first in the original : 
Enfant ! si j’étais roi, je donnerais ]’«mpire, 
Et mon char, et mon sceptre, et mon peuple a genoux, 
Et ma couronne d’or, et mes bains de porphyre, 
Et mes flottes, 4 qui la mer ne peut suffire, 
Pour un regard de vous ! 
Si j'étais Dieu, la terre et l’air avec les ondes, 
Les anges, les d¢mons courbés devant ma loi, 
Et le profond chaos aux entrailles fécondes, 
L’éternité, l’espace, et les cieux et les mondes, 
Pour un baiser de toi ! 
Here is lean Carrington’s translation : 
Maiden, were I a king, the monarchy 
And subject millions I would all resign— 
Power, pomp, and state, and purple luxury, 
Armies unmatched, and fleets that sway the sea— 
For one kind look of thine. 
And were I Jove, I would Olympus’ height 
Forego, with its eternity of bliss, 
My reign o’er gods and men, my thunder’s might 
Through earth and heaven, maiden, wouldst thou requite 
My passion with a kiss. 


It seems to us that these few lines contain almost every 
fault of which a translation is capable. It misses, to begin 
with, the whole significance of the ‘“‘ vous” of the first 
stanza, and the ‘‘toi” of the second, as well as the 
antithesis of ‘‘ regard” and ‘ baiser.” Now the poem 
was undoubtedly written for the sake of those two lines, 
their balance and contrast. To lose the effect of those two 
lines is to lose the whole effect of the poem. But this is 
not all, Every significant detail has lost the main part of 
its meaning. How characteristic of Hugo’s rhetoric is the 
line : 

Et mes flottes, 4 qui la mer ne peut suffire. 
How miserable in sound, how meaningless in sense, is 
Dean Oarrington’s line : 


Armies unmatched, and fleets that sway the sea ! 


Who would recognize Hugo’s “peuple 4 genoux” in 
“subject millions,” or his ‘‘bains de porphyre” in 
‘purple luxury”? How confusing is the introduction of 
Jove and Olympus, and how utterly the whole second 
stanza goes to pieces, as the translator changes every pre- 
cise word into a vague word, and every definite statement 
into a generalised statement! Keeping, as he may think, 
fairly close to the original, he has produced something 
which is not only not a poem of even third-rate quality in 
English, but gives no suggestion, as even @ bad rendering 
may sometimes give, of the author’s intention. We have 
beside us a volume called 4 Century of French Verse, by 
William John Robertson, published in 1895, and it may 
be instructive to compare with Dean Carrington’s transla- 
tions the translation of the same poem contained in this 
volume. The first stanza is not very satisfactory, but the 
second stanza has at least something of the large sweep of 
Hugo’s verse, and its hurrying rapture. Here it is: 


If I were God, the earth and the luminous deeps that 
span it, 

Angels and demons bowed beneath my word divine, 
Chaos profound, with flanks of flaming gold and granite, 
Eternity, and space, and sky and sun and planet, 

All for one kiss of thine! 
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Something of Hugo’s simplicity is gone; ‘flanks of 
gleaming gold and granite” is much more a matter of 
sound and much less a matter of imaginative significance 


than ‘‘aux entrailles fécondes”; but how different 
is the effect from Dean of Carrington’s timid and frigid 
lines! Happening by chance to come across Mr. Robert- 
son’s volume, we have had the curiosity to compare 
many of his. translations with those of Dean Carrington. 
They are often so good, always so sympathetic to every 
shade of meaning and every subtlety of metre, that 
we cannot help going out of our way to recommend to 
English readers a book which seems to us to give a better 
notion of modern French verse than anything with which 
we are acquainted. The introduction and the notices of 
the writers are not less capable than the translations. But 
to return to Dean Carrington: here is a vast labour, done, 
his daughter tells us, “for his own pleasure” ; and, there- 
fore, not altogether wasted, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned. But how pathetically useless are translations in 
verse when they are of this jog-trot kind, done to order, 
even if only to the order of a personal inclination! Love 
of translating and capacity for translation are two very 
different things, which seem rarely to go together. Here 
is a translator, who has been diligent, has done his best, 
has, perhaps, more or less satisfied himself; and what is 
the result of all his painstaking ingenuity? A book which 
adds no new poem to English, and does but disguise the 
beauty of many poems in French. 


A Serious Century. 


Puritan and Anglican: Studies in Lnterature. 
Dowden. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 


Purrranism is dualistic in its philosophy: the works of 
the fiesh are evil altogether, man’s best righteousness but 
filthy rags, the beauty and the joy of life and the wisdom 
of the world a snare. Thus “its cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as the God of righteousness 
alone, and not as also the God of joy and beauty and 
intellectual light.” Its antithesis is the catholic concep- 
tion, according to which the two spheres of sense and spirit 
seem to melt into each other, as Dr. Martineau hoon it, 
‘‘under the mediation of a kind of divine chemistry.” 
This readiness to recognise the identity of ‘‘the good” 
with ‘‘ that which is’? makes of Catholicism a focus of art, 
while Puritanism unmixed is sterile. 

In the England that emerged from the turmoil of the 
Reformation settlement, and more particularly in its ecclesi- 
astical uspect, these notes are found in combination. No 
less heartily than their Continental models did the English 
reformers rebuke what they deemed the fetish-worshi 
that had invaded the medieval sanctuary; but their 
iconoclasm stopped short of the last excesses, and the 
— that succeeded them entered into a religious 

eritage from which the sensuous element had not 
altogether been ousted. Above all, if the relics, the 
images, the pictures, had been thrown out or cast down 
they had held always to the Book. It was in the inspired 
pages of the Old and New Testaments that the sternest 
spirits still found their model and their method. Thus 
you have the Puritan Milton presenting a material heaven, 
angels who fling rocks and fire off heavy batteries of 
artillery, angels who dine and digest, a Messiah who, 
seated in His chariot, bears upon His side a bow and 
quiver. And Baxter, after guiding his reader among the 
white-robed saints and rehearsing the delights of heaven, 
concludes: ‘‘I would not have thee, as the Papists, draw 
them in pictures nor use mysterious significant ceremonies 
to represent them. This, as it is a course forbidden by 
God, so it would seduce and draw down thy heart; but 
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get the liveliest picture of them in thy mind that possibly 
thou canst,” 

We have here indicated the line of thought pursued by 
Prof. Dowden in his first essay. Thereafter he proceeds 
to spread himself among writers of the seventeenth 
century, whom by personal predilection he delights to 
honour, and who in a greater or less measure exemplify 
the influence of the Puritan spirit. Here you have Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘the mystic on whom the man of science 
had been grafted”’ ; here is that apostle of sweetness and 
light who, in the days of Milton, the Berserker contro- 
versialist, could predict a time when “ three words uttered 
with charity and meekness should receive a far more 
blessed reward than three thousand volumes written with 
disdainful mess of wit,” and whose mind of wide 
embrace could not proceed to the justification of the 
wedding ring, the sign of the cross, the surplice, till he 
had magnificently laid down his conception of a universe 
subject to Law—Hooker. 

Among Anglo-Catholic poets, Herbert and Vaughan, 
his spiritual son, are contrasted thus: Herbert 


is the interpreter of an ideal of beauty in order, an ideal 
of the spiritual life which accepts and is assisted by rule 
and habit ; the regularity, indeed, is far from being formal 
or mechanical; the flowers which grow in the garden are 
living flowers; but Herbert thinks that they flourish best 
and show most comely when they are bedded in definite 
patterns and are watered through nicely directed channels. 
He is the poet of the Anglican communion. . . . Vaughan 
is the poet of what cannot be methodised—the incalculable 
beams and irradiation of the soul, the incalculable wind 
that blows where it listeth ; his garden is watered by the 
sudden shower and the invisible dew. 


By contrast with Vaughan, the mystic of light, Crashaw, 
with his ‘‘pious orgies,” is the mystic of flame. The 
two essays on Milton conclude with this synthetical 


paragraph : 


Critics have lamented that Milton did not embody his 

litical experience in epic or in drama; ‘‘the epic of 
iberty, virtue and religion which he had it in him to write 
remained unwritten.” If seemed at first sight as if his 
prose writing, devoted to the cause of freedom, and his 

ms were separated by a gulf that is wide an’ deep. But 
is this really the case? Or were not the prose pamphlets 
an attempt to give an application in detail to the one great 
 — eg which inspires masque and epic and drama? 

en Milton was a poet he could soar with no middle 
flight ; he could occupy himself with none of the secondary 
truths which regulate conduct, private or public. One 
primary truth filled all his mind—acceptance of the divine 
rule, submission to the divine mandate; heroic patience in 
accepting the will of God, heroic energy in making the 
will of God prevail; entire obedience, and, through 
obedience, freedom. 


Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, Bunyan (“‘the Holbein of spiri- 
tual England”) and Butler (whose wit was ‘a missile 
hard and keen as the stones of a sling; we may name him 
captain of the slingers who fought under the banner of 
reason and common sense”) bring us to the concluding 
essay; and, with that, to the age when in politics, the 
crown had given recognisances for good behaviour, and in 
religion, for the ease of travellers toward the New Jeru- 
salem, the trimmer proposed “the cutting of the broad 
way and the narrow both into one”—the day of the 
mee of Locke and of a movement of which the 
est that may be said is that it was one “of con- 
centration, of retirement within limits, intellectual and 
emotional.” 

The essays are the work of a mind moving at ease 
among familiar things, guided by a sane and measured 
judgment. 
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A Layman’s Bishop. 


Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By Alexander V. G. 
Allen. With portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. 30s. net.) 


Tue late Bishop of Massachusetts was no stranger in this 
country. Though he spent but a few months in England 
his personality set its mark upon a host of minds at 
Oxford, at Cambridge, and at Westminster. That majestic 
figure, that massive face, those luminous eyes, once seen, 
might hardly be forgotten; that swift Pactolus of 
rhythmic words, bearing in solution so rich a treasure of 
golden thought out of the soil of the world’s literature, 
echoes still in English ears. To the estimation in which 
he was held among his own countrymen, the proportions 
in which it has been thought well to set his life on record 
in this volume bear testimony ; for them, perhaps, 1,600 
packed pages, in which even the undergraduate’s essays 
are critically examined, will not be too much. 

Clearly among his contemporaries in the ministry he 
towered ; and not only among the clergy of that strenu- 
ously respectable anomaly, the American Episcopalian 
Church, but among American preachers at large, between 
whom and himself he suffered no dogmatic differences 
to interpose a barrier. Indeed, it would have been 
strange if he had: from few can he have been set further 
apart by his personal opinions than his Episcopalian 
brethren; and, in fact, his foes were they of his own 
household. Foes one writes misled by verbal associations, 
for he had none. og ay he met with plentifully at 
the hands of the timid, the lopsided; but the personal 
charm that came of his transparent honesty of intention, 
his unfailing optimism, the patience of his large heart, 
his mirthfulness, the purity and simplicity of his life, and 
the wealth of learning that he had diligently stored, dis- 
armed in his presence the most froward. 

The shackles of confessions and symbols he bore very 
lightly. In his childhood—a serious period by comparison 
with his later years—he had been brought up by his 
mother a member of the Episcopalian Church ; his father, 
originally a Unitarian, conformed later to the religion of 
his wife; but neither to parents nor to son was that 
communion in any exclusive sense the true church. He 
was frankly gay at the expense of those who would have 
exalted it on the score of ‘any fiction of an apostolic 
succession.” Under their hands it was fast becoming “a 
small fantastic sect, aping foreign ways and getting more 
and more out of-sympathy with the country.” He would 
steal away from the prosy debates of his episcopal brethren 
to write to his niece, among other trifles: ‘‘The bishops 
are not very wise, but they think they are, and they very 
much enjoy being bishops.” Not quite in the same sense 
did he tell a little girl that it was “‘ great fun being a 
minister ;”’ it was sheer joy in the spiritual garden that 
he tended and watered, in the ties that bound him to so 
many souls. In a sense this plain American gentleman 
fulfilled the ideal of a Catholic bishop more nearly than 
many a soi-disant successor of the apostles. Women, of 
course, were among his friends and correspondents, but 
his diocese, as formerly his parish, was wife to him, and 
his little children those whom he begot again in the Lord. 

His interest in literature, as has already been implied, 
was universal. In ome his leaning was towards the 
great simplicities: Homer is ‘the world’s great ver- 
nacular.” Of the verses of a young poet, sent to him by a 
friend for his criticism, he writes : 


Some of them are exquisite and delightful. Of course 
they are fantastic and unhealthy. Everybody is that 
nowadays; and they are affected, and haunted always by 
recollections of somebody else's poetry, and wilfully and 
unnecessarily obscure, and awfully afraid of being com- 
won-place. Some time somebody will just dare to sing 
the first great simple things as all the great poets have 
sung them, and then how the world will listen ! 
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Yet after an interview with Browning he wrote of his 
talk: ‘‘It wasn’t Sordello and it wasn’t as fine as 
Paracelsus, but . . . I went home and slept after hearing 
him as one does after a fresh starlight walk with a good 
cool breeze on his face.”’ 

This layman’s bishop died in 1893 at the age of fifty- 
seven. Among other memorials a window is dedicated to 
him in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. It is inscribed with 
two elegiac couplets by the late Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and these have been tolerably rendered by Mr. Christopher 
Benson as follows: 


Fervent with speech, most strong with sacred art, 
To light, to lift the struggling human heart ; 

To feed the flock : Thy people’s choice was given 
Required on earth, but ah ! preferred to Heaven. 


Other New Books. 


Epirep sy Mrs. GEORGE 


THe AnGio-Saxon Review. CoRNWALLIS- WEST. 


Magnificently clad, as usual, the Anglo-Saxon Review 
appears for the seventh time, and, as usual, Mr. Cyril 
Davenport writes a note on its clothes. Among the most 
interesting of the articles in an excellent number is Mr. 
Egerton Castle’s inquiry into ‘‘The Spirit of Romance.” 
It takes the form of a dialogue with a Lady, in which the 
Lady does little but pout prettily. Is love an indispensable 
ingredientof Romance? No. Stevenson, prince of romancers, 
dispensed with it almost entirely. Romance deals with 
any poignant passion in a large way. ‘‘In your Romance 
the characters reveal and explain themselves under the 
stress of events—action, therefore, and incidents, are its 
main factors ; whereas in your Novel the mere dialectic of 
conversation (so to speak) is sufficient to shape the course 
of the drama.” Mr. Egerton Castle works out this dis- 
tinction pleasantly and convincingly from the ‘‘'Trouba- 
dours”’ to the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.” The “ Poetry of the 
Campaign” makes Mr. Arthur Waugh rather sad, and he 
looks back with regret to the Crimean spirit which pro- 
duced ‘“‘Maud.” Mr. Kipling gave the key, and the rest 
caught the tune. ‘‘No sooner was war declared than 
there arose an urgent necessity for providing for the wives 
and children of the soldiers summoned to the front, and 
an appeal had to be made to the public which should 
be poignant and far-reaching. Amid these circumstances 
Mr. Kipling generously threw himself into the breach. . . . 
He filled his lines with the nudging spirit of vulgarity, 
which, he knew, would open the purse-strings of the man 
in the villa.” The worst of it was that when the ‘‘ Absent- 
Minded Beggar” had begged successfully the rest caught 
the music-hall spirit, and even Mr. Henley wrote— 

And yet an old mad burgher-man 

Can put us on the run. 
‘*A violence alike to the urbanity of contest and the 
dignity of power.” Few will quarrel with this verdict. 
This number of the Anglo-Saxon has a remarkable variety 
of interest. As a record of the shifting literature of the 
day, striking the balance between the serious and the 
frivolous, it is unique. (Mrs. George Cornwallis- West. 
21s.) 


ABYSSINIA. By Herpert VIVIAN: 


We seem always on the verge of complications with 
Abyssinia, and yet, somehow, always sheer clear of them 
at last. The reason for this is explained more or less in 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s new book on Abyssinia, which is 
the narrative of a recent journey to Adis Ababa and 
back, with a run over to Aden, and a visit to Jibouti, 
the French Colony. Mr. Vivian has not produced a 
great work, or one which can aspire ‘ever to be a text 
book, but he has written a very pleasant and easily read 
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account of his travels, which gives a very fair idea of the 
country and the people, and the characteristics of both. 
Mr. Vivian had an interview with Menelik, and it is in- 
teresting to learn that the Negus Negusti has always 
desired our friendship and support, as he knows that he 
can trust us. ‘Other people,” said Menelik, “‘ often tell 
me things which I find out afterwards are not true, or 
they promise things and do not perform them. But when 
an Englishman says anything to me I know that I can 
believe him ; when he promises anything it is as good as 
done.” This is a highly satisfactory testimonial, and 
incidentally shows Menelik to be a man of intelligence. Mr. 
Vivian does not return the compliment, for his opinion of 
the Abyssinians is of the poorest. Neither does he think 
much of the French, whom he regards from an absolutely 
Nelsonic point of view. There are some informing side- 
lights on British Somaliland, which seems well worth 
looking after, and, on the whole, no pleasanter book of 
travel has been published for some time. Mr. Vivian 
writes in an easy conversational style, and, as he never 
forgets himself, the reader comes to take quite an interest 
in him and his struggles with mule drivers and insects. 
(Pearson. 14s.) 


Sr. Nicnonas I. By Jutes Roy. 


The power of the Popes, spiritual, temporal, and of the 
kind that lies on the wide indeterminate borderland that 
divides one domain from the other, has been acquired 
by degrees. The main outline of the historical process is 
matter of general knowledge. What is in dispute is the 
legitimacy of such development as history records. To 
the papist (a word which in this place we may properly 
use) the process is a gradual realisation of a divine pur- 
pose, the unfolding of the flower of the Petrine Privilege : 
‘** Tibi dabo claves regni coolorum ”; and the fulfilment of 
the injunction: ‘‘ Strengthen thy brethren.” ‘To the 
Protestant historian—to the author, for instance, of ‘‘ The 
Holy Roman Empire ”—the exaltation of the ecclesiastical 
estate is a natural consequence of a centripetal tendency 
characteristic of the times, favoured by personal ambition, 
and justified to an uncritical age by a plausible array of 
isolated and strictly irrelevant texts. 

Whichever be the view of any reader of this brief 
biography of the series ‘‘ Les Saints” (well translated by 
Miss Margaret Maitland), he will find in the contests 
of Nicholas with Photius, the intruded patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in his correspondence with the emperor 
Michael, and his dealings with recalcitrant primates and 
princes enough to illustrate his opinions and confirm his 
a What more can anyone demand? The 

ope’s policy did much to prepare the way for the final 
realisation of the ecclesiastical monarchy of Gregory VII. : 


He saw [writes M. Roy], and made others see, the 
triple primacy that resides, not only in the Roman Church, 
but in the Papacy; a primacy of priesthood, of doctrinal 
authority, of royalty. His generous defence of persecuted 
innocence ia Theutberga, his calm solution of all the 
Bulgarian questions, his unravelling of the wily Hincmar’s 
arguments, his authoritative reminders to kings and 
bishops of the duties of their state, are all in the same 
tone He speaks as one whose inmost conviction is that 
he is God’s chief representative on earth, as one who 
believes in himself as holding the oftice of supreme priest, 
doctor, ruler. 


The monograph is to be expanded at a later time, and 


the condensation of its form justifies the author’s purpose. 
(Duckworth. 3s.) 


Cutna’s Onty Hope. By Cuaane Curn-Tuna. 


Amid the jarring notes of foreign diplomacy and the 
specious protests of untruthful Chinamen it is consoling 
to come across so sane and straightforward a pronounce- 
ment as that contained in China’s Only Hope. Its author 
is Viceroy cf the province of Liang Hu. His work has the 
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endorsement of the present Emperor, and the encourage- 
ment of a circulation of one million copies in China; and 
the reader’s best thanks are due to its translator, the Rev. 
Mr. Woodbridge, an American missionary with long 
experience of China and a scholarly grasp of Chinese 
literature. He has attempted a paraphrase rather than a 
literal translation, and the result is eminently readable. 
The mere quotation of one of Chang Chih-Tung’s dicta is 
enough to show the quality of his speculations. ‘Old 
custom is a bugaboo, a password to lying and deceit,” he 
says with a frankness surely remarkable in a Chinese 
official, With a wealth of illustration from the classics 
of his country, with a literary style which scholars pro- 
nounce to be exquisite in the original, and with no incon- 
siderable knowledge of the history of countries other than 
his own, he urges that salvation can only come to his 
country if Confucianism is revived as a vital principle of 
life, and to it is added an acceptance of Western science 
and methods. The proposal is elaborated with considerable 
subtlety and strength. No one who wishes to grasp the 
elements of the Far Eastern puzzle should miss this book. 
(Oliphant. ) 


At Pretoria. By Jurian Ratru. 


Mr. Julian Ralph, the well-known American war corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail, is also outspoken ; but the 
purpose of his book is wider. While nearly every news- 
paper correspondent who has been at the front considers it 
his duty to present a volume of impressions to the public, 
Mr. Ralph has seen fit to issue two. His At Pretoria con- 
tains much material that has not appeared in the daily 
papers, and in consequence of this, as well as on its own 
merits of composition and arrangement, is of more lasting 
value than many of the war books that have issued red- 
hot from the press. The book is at one and the same 
time a brisk narrative of the march that ended in the 
capture of Pretoria, and a collection of clever criticisms on 
men and matters, made prominent by the war. In this 
connexion the ensuing sample is of interest as illustrating 
the theme on which the book is founded—viz., that 
thorough reform of the army is essential to secure the 
prosperity and safety of Great Britain : 


The Colonial has very strong merits which the Regulars 
lack, just as the Regulars have great and necessary 
— needed by the Colonials. . . . The Colonials won 
eserved admiration for their individu»l independence and 
initiative, their skill in taking cover, and the adaptabilit 
by which they were quickly able to meet the Boer wit 
something very like his own tactics. . . . They preferred 
o fight at ease, and if they were allowed to do so and 
could thus kill more Boers (or kill Boers more quickly) in 
their shirt-sleeves, they more than once fought without 
their coats. This means s»mething to those who saw the 
Regulars, under a blazing tropical sun, rig, up like 
dray-horses, with more straps and hooks, bundles, bottles, 
and bags than one would think were sufficient to disable 
any human being except an European soldier. Pvor 
Tommy ! 


(Pearson. 6s.) 


Mr. Henry Frowde sends us a set of new Prayer Books, 
of which we can only say that they are beautifully pro- 
duced, and that the prayers for “the King’s Majesty” and 
for “the Royal Family” seem to bring home the change 
of reign more completely than anything else. In addition 
Mr. -Frowde sends us The Memorial Service, being ‘‘ Special 
forms of service in commemoration of Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria of Blessed and Glorious Memory, to be 
used in all Churches and Chapels in England and Wales, 
and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, either on the day 
~ the funeral or on the most convenient day within the 

ctave.” 


The Memorial Service forms a touching memento of the 
nation’s loss, 
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Fiction. 


Committed to his Charge. By R. and K. M., Lizars. 
(Greening. 6s.) 


Te gradual conquest of an old-fashioned parish by a 
new incumbent is a theme that promises human interest ; 
and given, as in the present case, a Canadian setting, it 
adds the charm of novelty to the glamour of ‘‘ the cloth.” 
When one of Mr. Huntley’s congregation had a difficulty 
in ‘finding a verse, Mrs. Lindsay advised her to turn to 
the Hypocrisy.” Another member, “ the thrifty Kippan,” 
‘considered silver coffin-plates much too good stuff to 
bury,” and therefore adorned his best room with those that 
were inscribed with the names of his three deceased wives. 

These two illustrations will serve to show the general 
aspect of the book. It exploits oddity, and here and there 
exploits it with an eye too eager for our smiles to be 
careful of our convictions. The best of the odd gallery 
is Dulcissima, the old maid with a passion for motherhood. 
Amid these folk, who focus much charity and slander 
in their Guild, stands the cultivated modernity of the 
athletic rector and his wealthy and beautiful wife. He 
preaches to them as much by putting on his wife’s 
goloshes as by doctrinal sermons. He survives a disastrous 
attempt at a harvest thanksgiving ; and when a domestic 
calamity reduces him to a wreck, his wish with his flock 
is law. It is then, however, that the rector becomes 
apathetic and contentedly submissive to the old order, 
while the congregation grows pushful and soaring. 

One hardly knows why the collaborators decided on the 
series of painful shocks which conclude a performance 
that is largely controlled by the comic spirit. It may be 
that it is real life which is inartistic ; it often is. But one 
feels that the book would have been better if it had 
avoided abysses. 


Julie: a Study of a Girl. 
(Scott. 6s.) 


Tue author of this novel, whose well-known personality 
is revealed on many pages of it, would possibly despise 
any purely literary criticism of his book. He would 
probably say: ‘‘ Julie is written from my heart—a heart 
sore and bleeding with a sense of all the wrongs done by 
man to his fellow-men; it is a vehement social protest— 
and you come to me prating about literary art!’”’ Never- 
theless, we are obliged to come to him prating about 
literary art. Even though the East End falls dead of 
starvation in its streets while the West End is drinking 
wine at a guinea a bottle, we should find it necessary to 
prate of literary art in ‘‘ Merrie England.” ‘ A Man’s” 
story is that of a poor girl of the Flowery Dean (by the 
‘* Ditch”) who is found by a professor of music listening 
to aGerman band off the Strand. A glance at the child’s 
face is sufficient to convince Mr. Guineagold that she has 
genius. He rescues her from the Flowery Dean, educates 
her, and transforms her into a great violinist. It is 
inevitable, of course, that misfortune should happen to 
this child of misfortune, and so, in an encounter with her 
drunken father, her wrist is permanently injured. No 
matter! It appears that she has a voice, and in five pages 
the “ whole young singer” has ‘‘ London at her feet. 
Nor was that strange.” We think it was strange, and 
stranger still that she should then take diphtheria, and so 
permanently injure her throat! Julie is driven down 
again into the depths, but at last she happily marries ‘‘a 
young officer.” Need we say that the crowning fault of 
this spasmodically clever book is its incurable senti- 
mentality? It is as sentimental as a ballad, and nearly as 
false to life, though some of the author’s descriptions of 
gin-sodden and other sorts of poverty are very exact on 
the surface. The strike meeting at which Julie brings 
tears to rude eyes is done very well, and Mr. Charles 


By a Man. 
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Chigwin, the labour leader, has much vitality. The 
writing of the book lacks both tact and distinction. 


It is strange, that chilling silence of the hurrying 
crowd, each ego self-centred and indifferent, if not hostile, 
to all the rest : numbers without cohesion, neighbourhood 
without sympathy, society bereft of social a by the 
anarchic operation of the base lusts and unprofitable haste 
of a crazy civilisation. 


This is mere petulance. Does ‘‘A Man” expect the way- 
farers of Fleet-street to stop and chat with each other of 
a night? On the first page of the book there is an infantile 
play on words which is three centuries out of date. On 
the second page a piano is called an “instrument of 
torture.” Now a person who makes a platform of the 
novel ought at any rate to have begun by discovering that 
a piano can not any longer be called an instrument of 
torture. The catalogue of literary peccadilloes might be 
continued indefinitely. 

“A Man’ is a witty and talented man, animated by 
a very sincere philanthropy; it is impossible not to sym- 
pathise with him. He even has some literary gift, but we 
have not been able to persuade ourselves from this book 
that he has a gift for fiction. 


Deacon Bradbury. By Edwin Asa Dix. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


A commonPLace plot, carefully worked out, and redeemed 
by a clever character-study. The story hinges upon 
the young man—only too well known in fiction—who, 
for no conceivable reason, allows himself to be wrongly 
suspected of theft. He cannot even plead the excuse 
that he does it to shield another. He has, in fact, no 
excuse to offer at all, except that of his quite abnormal 
pride. Of course, the case is cleared up in the end, but 
not before the young man’s father—poor old Deacon 
Bradbury — has become hopelessly alienated from the 
Church of his baptism, by reason of his son’s supposed 
fall. The Deacon himself is a distinct success, and by far 
the best thing in the book is his pathetic awakening to 
the consciousness of a lost faith, first in his son and then 
in the God he had striven to serve so faithfully. A 
Providence who can allow calamities to befall the good 
upset all Deacon Bradbury’s ideas of justice. He had 
seen the same system at work among his friends; but, as 
he justly remarks, ‘‘It makes a mighty big difference 
whose ox is gored.” 

We confess to a shrinking from the Vermont dialect as 
given us by Mr. Dix, and we wish he would not belabour 
his pages with so many Americanisms. But he has 
humour; and, as we said before, the book is interesting 
by reason of Deacon Bradbury. 


“* Number One and Number Two.” By F. M. Peard. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


“Number One” deserves very little notice: he is, in the 
language of the day, a bounder. ‘Number Two” 
commands our interest and respect; both numbers refer 
to the lovers of Miss Bride Kennedy, a young woman who, 
utterly bored by English country life, and in particular 
by a parson brother-in-law, elects to escape to Egypt with 
a companion. Here, of course, she meets the inevitable 
‘Number Two”; also, of course, “Number One” turns 
up, and complications ensue. The heroine’s complex char- 
acter is well presented, and the story runs smoothly ; more- 
over, we meet a delightful American artist and his wife, 
a baronet, and a cousin; and, in company with some or all 
of these, we are taken up the Nile (just after Omdurman), 
and, later, to Greece and to Gibraltar. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Lost Lanp. By Jutta M. Crorrts. 


‘*Being the Autobiography of Miss Annita Lombard, 
1780-1797.” A sad, delicately-told tale of a Cromwellian- 
Irish town by the author of Neighbours: Annals of a Dull 
Town, which we found anything but dull. The present 
work sketches the ruin of an Irish family, beginning with 
the entrance of the stepfather into the home, and ending 
with the outlawry of the head of the house. In a preface 
the author remarks on the note of sadness prevailing 
through the work: “In these grey pages there is little 
gaiety, and whatever humour there is is seen through 
‘the mist and the rain.’” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue TRAGEDY or A PEDIGREE. By Hueco AmEs. 


The cover shows a sheeted skeleton walking on its hands 
down a genealogical chart. It is an acrobatic feat that 
compels admiration. The author, we are informed in a 
publisher’s note, is the brother of the tallest man in the 
British army. A hint of the plot of the story is given on 
page 7: ‘To Elizabeth Welwyn the attenuation of the 
family tree, reduced as it was to one slender stem, was 
replete with unusual significance.” A few lines before we 
are told that ‘‘a malevolent fate had, all too literally, 
upset the family cart, and blotted out for ever the two at 
one fell blow.” (Greening. 6s.) 


Tae Bewtevine Bisnor. By Havercatt Bares. 


The name of the author is new to us, and the method of 
this essay in fiction is certainly novel. It is a satire, and 
like most satires will either amuse or offend. The object 
of the satire is the opulence of bishops, and their attitude 
towards one of their number who, determining that he 
cannot remain in a position of such worldly magnificence 
while the poor of the slums live as they do, resi his 
See, and, in the end, dies. The book opens at Oxtord 
“The young Warden of Muriel College sat in the college 
garden ——.” (George Allen. 6s.) 


Naomr’s Exopvs. By Liy H. Mowraav. 


Tells the story of a young girl brought up in a Ghetto 
of West London, and her linden awakenings. Inci- 
dentally the author describes vicissitudes in the lives of 
London working-girls. (Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Quatiry Corner. By ©. L. Ayrrosvs. 

A domestic novel, passing in the country, and bearing 
as sub-title “A Study of Remorse.” ‘‘The market-place 
might be called the heart of Ringway, and just where the 
high road turned out of it stood Quality Corner.” The 
present volume, like Mrs. Antrobus’s Wildersmoor, has 
strong work in it, and the character-drawing is good. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


A Pars or THorns. By Ervest A. VIzeTe.ty. 


A woman’s autobiography. ‘I lost my mother when I 
was very young, yet I can well recall her sweet and 
pensive face. Her eyes beamed tenderly beneath her low, 
fair brow; and, whenever a sun-ray fell upon her wavy 
hair, she seemed to be crowned with gold.” For motto 
Mr. Vizetelly has taken these lines from Congreve’s 
“The Mourning Bride” : 


“* Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned,. 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 








| 
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George Bernard Shaw. 
An Enquiry. 


Upon the conclusion of the first performance of ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man” at the Avenue Theatre, Mr. Shaw was called 
before the curtain by an audience of enraptured dilettanti. 
At the very moment of the author’s appearance a lone man 
in the gallery gave utterance to a loud and inimical 
“Boo!” Mr. Shaw nonchalantly raised his head, 


And with a lco: made of all sweet_accord, 


remarked, ‘‘I rather agree with you, my friend.” It was 
an admirable instance of his impassive coolness under fire, 
his instantaneity of retort, and his aptitude for saying 
what he does not mean. To these qualities Mr. Shaw 
owes much, if not most, of his popular reputation. He 
has finer qualities, the love of justice and the hatred of 
shams, but a popular reputation is not to be built on such 
characteristics ; and had it not been for his extraordinary 
debating skill, Mr. Shaw, despite many excellences, would 
have remained to this day unappreciated, instead of being, 
as he terms it, a “‘legend.”” Mr. Shaw is a born debater, 
whether in - ee or in writing. The dialectical séances in 
which he took part at Battersea used to provide one of the 
rettiest entertainments in London. Far too ambitious to 
eave nature alone, he has assiduously perfected a natural 
gift until it has become a formidable and not entirely 
unrighteous force in the country’s intellectual life. The 
man who measures swords with Mr. Shaw is foredoomed 
to defeat. His cause may be good, but he will be beaten, 
and probably rendered ridiculous. One may say of Mr. 
Shaw, as Macaulay said of Burke: ‘‘In a few scorching 
words he withered up the arguments of the unfortunate 
beings who dared to oppose him.” Only Mr. Shaw’s 
words do not scorch, for he is neither an orator nor an 
enthusiast ; they are cold as steel and they cut. The un- 
controlled use of great power is always a severe trial of 
moral strength, and perhaps Mr. Shaw has himself some- 
what succumbed to that victorious sword vi his; perhaps 
he is now more its slave than its master. He has 
developed into a sort of intellectual bravo, a notorious 
duellist like Paul de Cassagnac, who goes about seeking 
insults. ‘‘What! You contradict me? I beg you to 
step this way.” And the victim is led off to execution. 
There is, in fact, only one effective way of conversing 
with Mr. Shaw, and that is to assert baldly, to iterate, 
to reiterate, and absolutely to decline any semblance of 
argumentative combat. 

We have said that he is not an enthusiast. The 
enthusiast is emotional, like the artist, and neither in 
Mr. Shaw’s eee nor in his works have we ever 
observed the slightest trace of emotion. His is a case of 
intellect almost pure. Every man has some sentiment, 
but Mr. Shaw has as little as a man may have. He is 
the indefatigable champion of social justice, not because 
he has a passion for social justice, but because he has an 
intellectual perception of it, because his aquiline eyesight 
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instantly sees through all delusions, deceptions, and 
hypocrisies. His “ Se gre wape J faith in the power and 
validity of the intellect” (the phrase is Tolstoi’s) is the 
most pathetic thing about him. Like Tolstoi’s Prince 
Andrei, ‘‘the impossibility of expressing everything” 
seems never to have occurred to him, nor the doubt 
‘“‘whether all that he thought and all that he believed 
were not vanity.” He has the arrogance which usually 
accompanies abnormal intellect. e scorns the entire 
human race, if not for one quality, then for another. His 
fellow-men will persist in feeling instead of thinking. 
Such fatuity is nauseous to him; it has, indeed, per- 
manently soured him, so that he spends seven days a week 
in proving that he is surrounded by fools. And he is. 
His function—a function brilliantly and usefully fulfilled— 
is to depreciate human nature, to check its self-satisfac- 
tions, prick its bubbles, and drive it out of its paradises ; 
and in this department of activity he is capable single- 
handed of the work of anentire epoch. One Shaw suffices. 
That is his métier. He thinks he has other trades. He 
calls himself a critic of the arts, and in particular, just 
now, of literature. ‘Produce me your best critic,” he 
says in his apology for The Devil’s Disciple, ‘‘ and I will 
criticise his head off.” Not in the least. Mr. Shaw 
might decapitate him with that sword, but he would not 
criticise his head off. The first attribute of the critic is 
sympathy, and Mr. Shaw has never shown sympathy with 
any of the arts. He has, we admit, explained with 
delightful and amazing skill the ideological side of certain 
art works which have an ideological side, such as Wagner's 
Nibelung’s Ring and some of Ibsen’s plays, but he finds 
nothing to say about those emotional qualities by virtue 
of which alone an art work can live. ‘The august dithy- 
rambic joy of a Berlioz in Beethoven or a Swinburne in the 
Elizabethans, the more sedate and intimate pleasure of 
a St. Beuve in George Crabbe or a Matthew Arnold in 
Heine: these are true criticism, but they do not argue, 
they state; they are the expression not of ideas but of 
emotions. Speaking of the immortal climax of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Mr. Shaw can only say: ‘‘ Shakspere 
finally strains all his huge command of rhetoric and stage 
pathos to give a theatrical sublimity to the wretched end 
of the business.” He has the piercing vision of the young 
lady who on first beholding the west front of Westminster 
Abbey remarked that the clock had stopped. He always 
searches for the ignoble, never for the noble, and his gift 
of discovering it is preeternatural. The major part of his 
judgments are worse than false ; they are half true. 

At the present time Mr. Shaw chooses to come before 
the world as a playwright. It is his innocuous hobby to 
be everything. He has been political reformer, novelist, 
art critic, musical critic, dramatic critic, vestryman—and 
still follows sundry of these vocations; but at the moment 
the stage looms largest in his view, and the dilettanti are 
excessively diverted by his Zhree Plays for Puritans (Grant 
Richards), being the third volume of his collected plays. 
In his réle of Admirable Crichton Mr. Shaw succeeds as 
well at one thing as at another; and we have small doubt 
that he is as good a playwright as he has been a vestry- 
man, or nearly so. His habit is to write elaborate 
prefaces, defences, and expositions for his plays. In his 
justification of The Devil’s Disciple, the first piece in 
Three Plays, he states that he is a charlatan and a mounte- 
bank; but, of course, being after all human, he does 
not expect the reader to believe that. He also states that 
he is a ‘dramatist of genuine vocation.” He proceeds 
to explain why he, a dramatist of genuine vocation, finds 
it necessary to be his own commentator. ‘‘The reason 
most dramatists do not publish their plays with prefaces 
is that they cannot write them. . . . I write prefaces as 
Dryden did, and treatises as Wagner did, because I can.” 
Never was a more tragic blindness than this. The lament- 
able fact is that Mr. Shaw writes prefaces becauxe he 
must; because he has so disdainfully neglected technique 
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and the very rudiments of dramatic expression that he 
cannot say what he wants in the play itself, and is there- 
fore obliged to botch it up with additions in the unly 
medium which he really understands. To cover his own 
clumsiness he pretends that the reader or the hearer is 
a person of feeble or undeveloped mind who needs a guide 
through the marvellous subtleties of the Shaw genius. 
As the Clarendon Press issues a Shakespeare for Schools, so 
he feigns to issue a Shaw for Asylums. He talks at large 
of the philosophy and the tendencies of his plays when he 
should be employed in taking lessons from a competent 
dramatist—a dramatist who has learnt his business, not 
patronised it. In not one of Mr. Shaw’s plays will the 
technique bear an instant’s examination. A glance, for 
example, at ‘‘The Devil's Disciple” shows that after 
beginning the play in the usual manner in the first act, 
he begins it again in the second; the first act is wasted. 
The principal situation in the second act and the principal 
situation in the third are the tawdriest of venerable 
devices, disclosing absolute poverty of invention. Half 
the characters are useless to the action; and the whole 
affair, in essence, is an amorphous mass of melodrama 
and sheer sentimentality of the most British kind. 

One might still be hopeful for Mr. Shaw’s future as a 
dramatist, despite his present incompetence, if there was 
any hint in his plays of creative power. But there is no 
such hint. Neither a character nor a scene is realised : just 
as the author was never moved in writing them, so the 
reader is never moved in reading them. From end to end 
they are concoctions, in which everything is subordinated 
to the statement of an idea and the dazzling exchange of 
repartee. ‘‘ The drama,” he says, ‘‘can never be anything 
more than the play of ideas”! That depends on what 
you mean by an idea. The De Goncourts once remarked 
that ideas were the curse of modern art, and they were 
right. Art, including dramatic art, it cannot be too often 
repeated, is a business of emotion, and the intensity and 
grandeur of its emotion are the measure of its greatness. 
Ideas! Mr. Shaw has often railed at Shakespeare 
because his ideas are so ordinary, his philosophy so 
obvious. Mr. Shaw is fertile of original ideas, he 
is a master of dialectics; his wit is unflagging, and 
he can shoot out damaging retorts like a Maxim gun. It 
would be strange, therefore, if he could not write amusing 
and edifying dialogue. He can. His dialogue is a continual 
feast; it reminds one of the old transpontine days at 
Battersea. But to cut it up into lengths and call it a play 
is simple effrontery. The dialogue is the mere exterior 
of a play, the part one does last, when the hard 
creative work is accomplished. Mr. Shaw’s stage-pieces 
may be genius; careful critics have said so; but they are 
decidedly not drama. They might more correctly be 
called the Joseph’s coat of a non-existent Joseph ; fine 
raiment resembling a man until you poke it where the ribs 
ought to be. 

The relation of this brilliant and wayward intellect to 
the general stolid public is a curious one. ‘The public 
regard him as a sort of tse-tse fly, that will not leave them 
alone. Buzz! Buzz! That man Shaw again, stinging 
us, piercing our masks, oversetting our ideals, and making 
us highly uncomfortable! In many quarters he is looked 
on as an Enemy of the British Race, who ought to be 
exiled to St. Helena in keeping of some literary knight. 
But the public, great simple souls, do not know what is 
good for them. 
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Things Seen. 


The Pianist. 


I xyew nothing of the new Pianist except that she was a 
Greek, and that she was very young. There she sat, a 
note of white in the large yellow drawing-room, alone on 
a couch without a back—erect, self-contained, shy. Her 
face was small and thin, and in her eyes lurked something 
of the suspicion of a woodland creature. She went to the 

iano almost sullenly, and for a moment sat motiouless, her 
font hanging idly, her face expressionless as a sleep- 
walker's. Then she began to play, and as she played she 
and the piano became one. She picked the notes from the 
keys with the dainty precision that a woman picks blossoms 
from a tree. And the notes did not escape from her fingers, 
but passed in tremors up her arms, meeting and swaying 
in her body, like the movements that sweep over a field 
of corn under a temperate breeze. And her face? Well, I 
once read of a fancy in the writings of Bede—“ the fancy that 
there is a certain ‘meadow as it were,’ in which the souls of 
holy men suffer nothing, but wait the time when they should 
be fit to bear the vision of God.” And that look lasted 
till she ceased playing. We who had listened came back 
to earth and she went back to her couch without a back, 
and sat like one who had been through great tribulation, 
and had used up all desire. I talked to her, but she was 
enisled in negation. Her body was a husk. It was as if 
she had just returned from a terrible journey. And as 
she sat there supine, nerveless, spent—suddenly I thought 
of Odysseus, and how (so we are told) after he was dead, 
he and other souls were bidden to choose the kind of life 
that should be theirs |irrevocably. To Odysseus the last 
lot fell. And he chose a tame life, a lot that had been 
thrown contemptuously aside by the others, saying that 
he would have done the same had he drawn the first lot. 
I told her that. 


The Diner. 


I was eating with a Lucknow veteran in a place where a 
bountiful plate of hot meat and vegetables is to be had 
for sixpence. I thought I was hungry, but so dull an 
edge has the hunger of those who too often fare sump- 
tuously, that I could scarcely touch the unappetising heap. 
Even the keen hunger of my companion failed to do justice 
to the enormous helping, and he left his platter not quite 
clean. It was the slack of the day, and we sat for nearly an 
hour. Our talk was of Sepoys and Boers, of the gallant 
young officer who, but for the snapping of a mutineer’s 
cap, would never have marched either to Kandahar or 
Pretoria, of the tragic problem of daily bread for the 
unskilled grey-headed illiterate, of the peace of heaven in 
the Hospital at Chelsea. Over the low partition of our 
box a pair of gaunt eyes had been watching us steadily— 
the eyes of a man, I thought, who had got through his 
own meal and, having caught the drift of our words, had 
fallen under the spell of my old soldier. But the old 
soldier, though no scholar, was a better reader of men. 
‘Here, mate!” he cried in a rough whisper, as we rose 
to go, and with a nod of invitation he pushed forward 
our unemptied plates. The gaunt eyes gleamed, there 
was a shuffle of eager feet, shaking hands piled the cold 
mass together, and in another moment a starving man was 
swallowing food fiercely and undiscriminatingly like a 
ravenous dog. 

“Does that often happen?” I asked, as we stepped 
into the air. ‘Every day,” was the answer; ‘ there’s 
many a poor devil jist goes in there for what’s to be picked 
up, and, so long as they keep pretty quiet, the boss ain’t 
the one to make any fuss.” 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Frencu Literature has recently sustained three losses which 
the class here defined as ‘‘ bien pensant’’ regard as great, 
and in one instance as irreparable. It may be permitted 
those who judge brainwork by its intellectual or artistic 
value, and not according to the political-religico views of 
the writers, to qualify these three writers—the Duke of 
Broglie, Henri de Bornier, and Mme. Caro—as three 
respectable mediocrities. The aristocratic party mourn 
the Duke de Broglie as the greatest statesman and his- 
torian of the age. Now I doubt if there is a single one of 
his admirers who have read through even three of his 
books. I myself tried two, and put them aside depressed 
by their dulness and lifelessness. If anybody else but 
a duke had written them, supposing their author fortunate 
enough to have obtained a publisher willing to give them 
to the light at the author’s own expense, assuredly nobody 
would ever have heard of them. They reveal great 
‘industry, of the compilers’ sort, a second-rate, futile 
erudition, without a hint of personality, temperament, 
talent, or art. The flatness of the style is such that the 
noble duke even succeeds in eliminating all its natural 
charm from the delightful tongue it was his privilege to 
write. As well as an eminent historian I have heard the 
duke lauded as an orator. Here experience bids me salute 
him as a still more hopeless mediocrity. True, he was then 
an old man, but his enunciation could never have been 
good, and it would be difficult to find an orator with a 
worse manner. He was as poor and dull a speaker as 
a writer, with a thin utterance and an insignificant 
presence; but he had the prestige of a great name and 
a considerable fortune, and, as well, presided in the Academy 
over the Reactionary Party. He is supposed to have 
sacrificed his political career to his principles in the famous 
Seize Mai business ; but it is hardly likely in these com- 
plex modern hours such an old-fashioned type of French 
seigneur would have made any figure. His only place was 
at the head of a group of academical fossils, who per- 
sistently decline to see the sun in the noonday sky, and 
who speak with bated breath of the Duke of Orleans, that 
model of a gentleman and prince, as ‘“‘ The King.” 

The second departed Academician, Henri de Bornier— 
only a viscount he, and as such a lesser personage—I have 
always heard spoken of as a ‘‘ raseur””—something more 
than a bore. He wrote a famous piece, “La Fille de 
Roland,” which nobody to-day seems to have read or seen 
acted, but which, when our generation was in its youth, 
sentimental lads and maidens used to recite from with 
fervour. Since the author’s death, I have asked at least 
four cultivated French people (two of them eminent 
writers) what it is all about. Nobody seems to know, and 
nobody seems to care. Yet at his funeral this week such 
men as de Vogué, Claretie, Hervieu wept profusely, and 


seemed to entertain the notion that a part of the glory of 
France had departed with Henri de Bornier. So mis- 
leading and mendacious are funeral orations. Him, too, 


have I heard speak, and a dismal hour I spent. He 
undertook to deliver a lecture on French epic poetry. The 
subject is vast, and embraces a diversity of names. Well, 
M. de Bornier only pronounced one name, and that was 
his own ; only discussed and quoted from two epics, and 
those were his own—“ La Fille de Roland” and “ France 
d’Abord.” I left the lecture-hall with the distinct 
impression that France had produced but a single epic 
poet, and I was disposed to think from the sample given 
that it was one too many. This, however, is what the 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Leygues, says: ‘‘ When 
the professor read us the famous strophes, it was like a 
lightning ray tearing through our night. Our souls 
seemed suddenly enlarged and freed of the weight of 
discouragement and wretchedness that bore them down. 
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The old hereditary enthusiasms were awakened in us. 


Once more we were led to hope and to believe.” And 
M. Claretie cries: ‘His plays were those which bring to 
flower in the heart all great thoughts. The Comédie 
Francaise owes him many superior works, and above all 
a masterpiece that will never perish.” A great deal of the 
extraordinary success of ‘“‘La Fille de Roland” may be 
explained by the opportune moment of its appearance. 
France was morally and physically ill, depressed by defeat, 
for which her vain and nervous temperament is ill-adapted, 
and a young man had the courage and patriotic instinct to 
come forward with a tonic in the shape of sonorous lines 
about her imperishable glories. Paris shook off the night- 
mares of fever and lethargy, and trumpeted the hopeful 
verses to the remotest provinces. 

The third loss to Letters is Mme. Caro, the widow of 
the eminent Academician immortalised in ‘“ Le Monde ot 
Yon s’ennuie.” This lady made an anonymous début in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes with ‘“‘Le Péché de Madeleine,”’ 
a book that instantly commanded an extraordinary vogue. 
I have been told that its authorship was the sole discussion 
of salons, and that it was attributed to nearly every living 
writer of note. It created something like the actual 
sensation of An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. I remember 
it vaguely as a pretty story, of free and limpid style, but 
with nothing in it to explain its immense success. Since 
then I have read two other books by Mme. Caro, Pas a 
Pas and Romance of a Young Girl, both of a prodigious 
mediocrity, the blameless productions of a ‘lady-like”’ 
writer, without humour or depth, or any striking quality 
of mind or pen, who is incapable of writing a line that the 
virgin soul of fifteen might not read without harm, if 
altogether without profit, and unable to write a dramatic or 
enduring scene, while her psychology and interpretation of 
character and life are absolutely puerile. ve 4 

An interesting if unpleasing study of Parisian passion 
in very small letters is M. Maxime Formont’s ‘‘Courtisane.” 
The style has finish and a certain evasive charm, if the 
whole lacks strength and conviction. M. Formont paints 
us a modern Mme. Marneffe without any of the haunt- 
ing power of Balzac, and her victim, a weak aristocrat, a 
widower with a charming daughter, is a figure of singu- 
larly dull degradation. The daughter expiates her father’s 
sin by renunciation of her own happiness, and the father, 
to obtain the approval of his ancestors, goes off to Africa 
to die. H. L. 


Table Talk. 

[In the many periodicals which were started by Leigh 
Hunt, to shed, during their too brief lives, good humour 
upon the towa, a more or Jess regular column of Table 
Talk was always provided—-whether in the Hwaminer, 
or the Indicator, the Companion, or the London Journal. 
For the most part, he filled the column himself, having as 
ready a pen as any man in journalism; but he called on 
his friends too. From time to time we propose to offer 
similar instalments of Table Talk to the readers of the 
ACADEMY. | 

A YEAR or so “§. §.,” a correspondent of the 
Acapemy, picked from Sir Algernon West's Recollections 
the following lines, which were printed in the ‘“ Con- 
tributor’s Playground” under the title ‘‘Charles Lamb’s 
Time Sheet ”’ : 


From ten to eleven 

Eat breakfast for seven. 
From eleven to noon 
Think I’ve come too soon. 
From noon to one 

Think what’s to be done. 
From one to two 

Find nothing to do. 
From two to three 
Think it will be 

A very great bore 

To stay till four. 
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[ remember that when I read tuem I had doubts as to 
their authenticity, one reason being the oddness of never 
having seen them before, and another the circumstance, 
which is proved by scores of Lamb’s letters, that he was 
hard worked at the India House. We do not associate 
with him the pleasant aspersions of sloth that are cast 
upon gentlemen in Civil appointments in Whitehall and 
Fetter-lane. Last week I solved the mystery, for I found 
another and more credible version of the lines attributed 
to Thomas Love Peacock, in the memoir of him prefixed to 
the 1875 edition of his works, by Edith Nicolls. Peacock’s 
‘Time Sheet” ran thus: 

From ten to eleven, ate a breakfast for seven : 

From eleven to noon, to begin ’twas too soon ; 

From twelve to one, asked ‘‘ What’s to be done ? ” 

From one to two, found nothing to do ; 

From two to three began to foresee 

That from three to four would be a d——d bore. 
Peacock, of course, was also at the India House; but in a 
post of less drudgery and more importance than Lamb. 

Waar has become of “ The Children of the Hour” ? 

Four or five years ago this breakfast companion was 
announced. It was to be supplied to subscribers by post, 
in a red envelope, and was to offer them morning by 
morning an essay, or a leading article, or a poem, or 
nothing at all. I forget the subscription—a guinea a 
year or a guinea a number. Jokes were made upon it, I 
remember. The yearly volume was to be called ‘“‘ The 
Minute Book,” and the contributors were to be nourished 
on Best Seconds. But ‘‘The Children of the Hour” 
never reached print. I was reminded of it by the ad- 
vertisement in a morning paper of 1825 of a new and 
alluring literary companion for the breakfast-table, called 
The Deéjeune, which did actually appear and had a few 
numbers’ run. I think that of all bad titles for news- 
eam that is the worst: The Déjeune. It smacks of Walt 
Whitman’s excursions into French. 


On the magazine page of one of the papers that have 
magazine pages, a little article on the change that is about 
to come over the Royal symbol V. R., was headed thus 
the other day : 

V. R. 

FROM HONG KONG TO HULL, 

FROM SCILLY TO SINGAPORE, 

FROM BELGRAVIA TO BULUWAYO, 

THE FAMILIAR INITIALS MUST DISAPPEAR. 
The writer may not a know it, but he has provided 
in this picturesque title the formula of a Kipling poem. 
If he had been asked to do it—for an Acapemy competi- 
tion, say—he could hardly have accomplished the feat 
more neatly. 


WueEn the point has to be made that men of genius do 
not always know what they can do best, it is customary 
for the expounder to cite the cases of Thackeray and Victor 
Hugo, both of whom are said to have fancied their 
draughtsmanship above their literary powers. And the 
hearer then, as a rule, laughs the superior laugh of one 
who would not be deluded in the same way. I have 
always subscribed confidently to the Thackeray part of 
the illustration, because I know what a feeble (albeit 
genial and intelligent) pencil he wielded; but not 
having seen any of Hugo’s pictures, I had to take his 
folly on trust. But never again shall I do so, after the 
two articles on his drawings, in Harper’s Magazine. Why, 
the man was a giant! ‘The originals may, of course, be 
inferior to the reproductions; but the reproductions are 
colossal. Those vast mysterious castles in enchanted 
countries ; those dark towers, as dire as that to which 
Child Roland fared; those wild minatory storm-skies ; 
those distant dreamland Cities—why a man who could 
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have made pictures like that need never have written a 
word and his fame would have been secure. John Martin 
(the Mad Martin of Belshazzar’s Feast), Gustave Doré, 
Turner, and Blake seem to have gone to Hugo’s evolu- 
tion as an artist. As I have said, the originals may 
be poor things; but the reproductions are Titanic, and [ 
doubt if even the wonders of the process block can graft 
high imagination upon a draughtsman who had eT <* all, 





Correspondence. 


Lowell on Bryant. 


Srr,—I think that you have taken Lowell’s criticism on 
Bryant for more than he really intended it, and, as I 
happen to know, with a meaning he would have recalled. 
Lowell could not resist the temptation to say a witty thing, 
though he often regretted it when it hurt. I happened to 
be on intimate terms with Bryant before I knew Lowell, 
and I knew that the passage in the “Fable for the 
Critics’? hurt the old man, and that the sting remained 
always. After becoming well acquainted with Lowell, I 
said to him one day that Bryant still felt sore at the 
criticism, and Lowell admitted that it was exaggerated, 
unjust, and took pains in his next lecture to call attention 
to certain qualities of Bryant’s poetry. When Lowell next 
came to New York, I gave him a dinner, to which, with 
his old friend, I invited Bryant, whom he had never met, 
and I put them together at the table, and left them to each 
other during the entire dinner. We seperated very late, 
and the two poets enjoyed the dinner immensely, and each 
other. Bryant was not of a cold nature, but, on the con- 
trary, a very passionate one, which he had learned to 
control perfectly, and I always had an impression from 
certain expressions in his poems that he had, in the past, 
suffered greatly from uncontrolled passion, and had found 
the necessity of great restraint. But in politics, to which 
the greatest energies of his life and feeling were given, 
and in which his paper, the Hvening Post, was our highest 
example of political dignity and purity, he was a oon | 
warm friend or enemy, hot as good manners permitted. 
I think that if you will read his poem, entitled “A Rain 
Dream,” you will see that he had his tender side, that 
which his few intimate friends knew well. I think that 
the apparent coldness in his verse was really due to his 
having learned to avoid passionate expression as treacherous. 
and liable to lead to repentance. His only safety was in 
the most supreme self-control.—I am, &c., 

W. J. Srimimay. 


Rhymed Elegiacs and Adonis’s Gardens. 


Str,—May I make two notes in one? I regret ex- 
tremely that Mr. William Watson thinks I ‘‘ dragged him 
in,” as to rhymed elegiacs. I thought that your reviewer 
of Sir Lewis Morris’s recent work named Mr. Watson as 
an earlier writer of rhymed elegiacs than Sir Lewis; and 
I wrote without collating the complete works of Mr. 
Watson. It is an error which I must always deplore. 
Perhaps your reviewer spoke of unrhymed elegiacs ? 
Secondly, Mr. Stronach is interested in the Gardens of 
Adonis, 


That one day bloomed and fruitful were the next. 


They appear to be unknown in Greek. In the new edition 
of Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, Vol. IL., p. 120, and Note 1, 
is a large collection of authorities. Mr. Stronach may 
inspect them; I have not done so; but, as far as Mr. 
Frazer’s analysis goes, they did not bloom one day and on 
the next bear fruit, as Shakespeare seems to have heard 
said. Mr. Richard Grant ite was certainly not in- 
fallible—in Greek.—I am, &c., A. Lane. 


Sandee 








February, .1g01. 


Mr. Richard Marsh’s Stories. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to state that my story, Zhe 
Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler, which I have just seen that 
Messrs. Pearson are announcing as an ‘important new 
six-shilling novel,” was issued by them in 1894 at 6d., as 
No. 4 of “ Pearson’s Library”? As the work is not my 
copyright, I have no control over it. 

have been frequently the victim of this kind of thing. 
During the last year or two work of mine which appeared 
in print twelve years ago has been brought out as new. 
The impression has consequently grown up that I flood 
the market with books turned out by machinery. Asa 


matter of fact, since I finished Zhe Beotle in the spring. 


of 1896, I have not written, on an average, one novel a 
year. An author can have no reasonable objection to the 
production of fresh editions of his books, but he has every 
right to protest against his old work being issued by 
owners of copyright as if it were new. 

It is unfair to the public, to reviewers, and to the writer 
himself.—I am, &c., Ricnarp Marsa. 


Shakespeare and the Market. 


Srr,—In your issue of December 9, your correspon- 
dent thinks a new edition of Steevens’s ‘‘ Twenty 
Quartos of Shakespeare’s Plays” is needed. 

I concur with him as to what he says about a reprint 
of the First Folio being not demanded at this time when 
Booth’s, Stanton’s, and Halliwell Phillips’s (which he 
alludes to as ‘‘The Chatto & Windus reprint”) are 
readily at hand. 

But I am afraid there is quite as little demand for 
Steevens’s ‘“‘ Twenty Quartos.” 

Here is “The Bankside Shakespeare,” printed by 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, edited by Dr. 
Appleton Morgan, in which each of these twenty quartos 
is paralleled with the First Folio text—the eccentricities 
of the broken types; italics, capitals, and black letter all 
jumbled together; logotypes, &c., all scrupulously pre- 
served. And here are the Griggs-Preetorius Quartos, issued 
by Quaritch, both of which can be easily procured, there 
being no great demand for either. Why, then, an edition 
of Steevens’s ‘‘ Twenty Quartos ” ? 

Perhaps the ‘‘ Bankside” may in time be withdrawn from 
the market; for, as there were but five hundred impres- 
sions made and the types distributed, they may all get 
into private hands. Not so with the Griggs-Preetorious, 
which can already—at least, here in New York — be 
purchased at a figure considerably less than their published 
—_ The fact is, that however much enthusiasts may 
eel like putting money into Shakespearean reprints, the 
demand does not justify any commercial venture of the sort. 
And the same can be said of Shakespeareana generally ! 

The only way to publish Shakespeare books with any 
prospect of adequate return is to mark them at almost 
prohibitive prices. Those who want them will take them 
at any price; those who want them not will not take them 
at any price. 

Now that the great Jahr Book of the German Shake- 
a Gesellschaft has ceased publication, and all the other 
Shakespeare serials have preceeded it to limbo, I notice 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York has announced 
the resumption of Shakespeareana, discontinued eight 
years ago as a quarterly. I have always understood 
that the old Shakespeareana died for want of support. 
Doubtless the resumption has been financially provided for; 
otherwise, to add to the deluge of magazines seems hardly 
worth while. I am personally delighted to see the resump- 
tion, of course, but am afraid that Shakespeare, except to 
his very few remaining disciples, and on the stage, is most 
undeservedly and lamentably dead commercially, pitiful as 
the fact may be !—I-am, &c., 

Cartes Henry Breck. 


148, East 12th Street, New York: January 12, 1901. 
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‘‘ Hannibal.” ' 


Sir,—I find “Bookworm” tripping slightly in two 
laces. The volume published by Miss Arabella Shore 
in 1898 was not Hannibal, and other Poems; it contained 
her sister Louisa’s play of ‘“‘ Hannibal”—simply that, 
and nothing more. Nor, I think, can the page and a half 
of preface to the book be described as an “introduction ” 
in the accepted sense of the word. 

The editor of the “Globe”? Dryden was, of course, not 
W. D. Cristie, but W. D. Christie. This, no doubt, is a 
printer’s error, but it occurs curiously in a paragraph 
correcting a previous slip. 

The unhappy young man in the ‘ Thing Seen”’ entitled 
‘‘Browao Boots” would have found consolation had he 
visited last year’s Royal Academy. There he would have 
seen a portrait of His Majesty King Edward VII. arrayed 
like himself in frock-coat and brown boots. “The King 
can do no wrong.”—I am, &c., 

Wituram G. Hurcaison. 


‘* The Perfect Politician.” 


Str,—In reference to Mr. Babington’s remarks as to 
The Perfect Politician, and the claim which he puts forward 
for it as being the first published biography of Cromwell, 
it may be of interest to point out that in the year previous 
to that of the publication of the Life in question there 
appeared: Zhe Portraiture of his Royal Highness Oliver, 
late Lord Protector, &c., in his Life and Death, with a Short 
View of his Government ; Note Historico-Politice in Vitam 
Olivarit Cromwellit. Both of these works were published 
in London.—I am, &c., F. W. Extas. 


Simplification of Spelling. 
Sir,—There is only one point on which most spelling 
reformers will differ from Mr. Harrison—namely, as to 
the substitution of s for z in words like baptize, civilize, &c. 
And this for the reason that, s having one distinctive 
sound, its use to represent that sound should be encouraged 
as much as possible. Etymologically, one form has as 
much sanction as the other, and, since consistency is the 
main thing to aim at, and it is out of the question to use 
different forms according as these verbs are derived from 
Latin or Greek, the phonetic argument in favour of « is 
unanswerable. The only difficulty is the exception 
perhaps necessary in the case of words like surprise, 
exercise; but as we already write prise, assize (although the 
latter, at least, entirely defies etymology), it would be no 
great innovation to write surprize, &c., also. Similarly the 
spellings artisan, partizan, cozy, teaze, teasle, &c., should be 
preferred, and we may even hope for the eventual use of 
z in distinctive words such as wuze, rize, houze.—I am, &c., 
Evacusres A. Purpson. 


Underpinned. 


Str,—In your review of Miss Bates’s Spanish Highways 
and Byways your critic, speaking of the “ indiferente,” 
says that he was ‘‘held in high honour for the scholarship 
that had underpinned his faith.” As an engineer, a 
voracious reader, and an occasional scribbler, may I suggest 
that the critic intended the opposite to what he wrote. To 
underpin technically denotes to strengthen weak or under- 
mined foundations either by replacing the weak parts or 
filling in the cavity with substantial work. The ‘‘indiferente” 
was, as the reviewer says, an unbeliever. His scholarship 
had, therefore, undermined his faith and not underpinned 


. it. Critics frequently misuse technical terms, and are, I fear, 
L. L. 


very loath to admit their errors.—I am, &c., 

[Your correspondent is right. Oddly enough, on the 
day after seeing his letter I had occasion to remark to a 
builder that a house-wall had subsided. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 


‘b ut we have underpinned it.”—Your Reviewer. | 
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** Impossible Poetry.” 


Srr,—In the line, “‘The cord slides swiftly thro’ his 
glowing hands,” a commentator in your issue for February 2, 
p. 110, seems to detect inappropriateness of expression. 
But why should not the epithet ‘‘ glowing” be applied to 
hands heated by the friction of rapid passage over a cord ? 
—I am, &c., Francis H. Burter. 





The Love-Letter Story. 


Srr,—In this class of literature I think that a short story 
by Francois Coppée, called “ Lettres d’Amour,” perhaps 
bears the palm. The plot is, shortly, as follows: A young 
pea gains the love of a poor schoolmistress; they 
can only meet on Sundays: during the interval she sends 
him daily letters, which at the time he scarcely reads. 
Soon he tires of her, and breaks from her brutally. She 
dies almost alone in a hospital of consumption. His poems 
are not a success. Some years after he comes across the 
love-letters among his papers, reads them and sees their 
beauty. He copies them in his own handwriting and 
publishes them as his own. They are an immense success, 
and make him famous. He marries a rich wife, whose 
head had been turned by the letters. Is he repentant? 
Far from it, for he finds no difficulty in convincing himself 
‘‘qu’inspirer un livre ou l’écrire, cela revient au méme.”— 
Ian, &e., 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 72 (New Series). 


In setting the Competition last week we said : 


“A party of friends recently beguiled an evening by choosing in 
turn the historical personage, of any clime or period, man or woman, 
whom, if they had the power, they would recall from the grave for 
the pleasure or interest of a quarter of an hour's conversation.” 


A prize of One Guinea was offered for the most interesting 
reasons for any particular choice. 

We have awarded the prize to Mr. Herbert Jamieson, The 
Lothians, Hadley W: od, for— 


JOAN OF ARC.— Because her outer beauty was but the image and 
expression of an inner beauty of mind and soul; because to the 
recognised feminine virtue of purity there was added in her the 
unrecognised feminine quality of courage, yet withou:s the loss of a 
single womanly trait ; because the passion of patriotism—not the 
cold abstraction or the imperialistic sham most of us idly worship— 
burned like fire in her veins ; because, though she saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, she was that rarest of human beings, a practical 
mystic, incarnating religious faith into active personal duty, sur- 
rendering the quiet culture of spirituality to don armour, lead 
battalions, and bring about the deliverance of her country. 


Other replies are as follows :— 


PoNTIUS PILATE.—Because he would be able to supply an un- 
biased account of the trial and death of the Founder of Christianity ; 
and would, in all probability, be in a position to settle many dis- 
putes arising from the imperfect character of all existing chronicles. 
Favourably disposed towards Christ, he yet carried out what he 
considered to be his duty as an impartial administrator of justice, 


. and this points towards a well-balanced mind and the habitude of 


unprejudiced consideration. His* testimony would be of more value 
to humanity at large than that of apy historical character with 
whom we are acquainted. [F. P. S., Manchester. | 


CHARLES DickeNns.—Because often since you left us so suddenly 
(thirty-one years ago, come next June), I, with others, have felt 
intense curiosity to know the solution of the Mystery of Edwin~ 
Drood, Richard Proctor, most genial of astronomers, in his mono- 
graph, Watched by the Dead, gave us the probable trend of that 
half-told tale. But his piecing together of hints was only what 
Dr. John Brown calls “ Eustochia” or ‘‘ Happy Guessing.” In 
ten minutes’ talk you could clear up for me the destiny of the 
morose Jasper, and the fate of the winsome Rosa. But why summon 
you, or apy other personage of the past, from your well-earned 
repose to chatter about such a trifling coil? Rather would I say to 
you—as the Scotch lady said to her moribund husband, when he 
suggested that if possible he would pay her a post-mortem visit— 
“ Nay, Charles, keep your own side.” [R. T. McC., Whitby. | 


NAPOLEON I,—Because I should like to ask him why he did not 
crown heroism in the field with chivalry to his Empress Josephine ? 
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How much he gained by breaking his vows and blighting her life? 
Are his honour and glory —— in the line of descent? What 
has France gained? Would he now desire to stand alone like 
Joan of Arc, or be represented by Napoleon le Petit or Bonaparte 
Blenkins ? [R. C., Wexford ] 


HEINRICH HEINE.—Because: (1.) His conversation would pro- 
bably be the most interesting that any individual could produce. 
(2.) Heine was made up of so many striking and extraordinary 

ities; we can get so little conception of the man in his 
manifold aspects from the records left of him, that it would be 
more satisfaction to have a quarter-of-an-hour’s talk with him and” 
see (or try to see) a little way into the heart of that great mystery, 
than with any other human Cates I know of. (3.) He exercised an 
extraordinary spell and fascination over other “humans.” I should 
be anxious to try to trace the source of this power. 

(A, L., London. } 


OLIVER CROMWELL.—Because I should like to set my mind at 
rest as to the sincerity of his convictions; to inquire inio the 
peculiar state of mind of a man who can reconcile bloodshed with 
the peaceful and gentle doctrines of Christ, and also to get an 
authentic account of the detestable behaviour of his troops in 
Ireland. To my mind it is the height of wickedness and hypocrisy 
to read the Bible: with bloody fingers, snd to enforce the literal 
acceptance of figurative truths at the point of a fanatical sword. 
The mind of such a man as Cromwell must of necessity have been 
eccentric, to say the least; and I am convinced that if it were 
possible for him to hold a conversation with an enlightened man of 
te he would henceforth 3 different position in 
English history than has hitherto accorded him. 

[H. A. M., London. | 

Tuomas Lovg Pgacock.—Because I should be most likely to 
find a literary historical personage congenial, and because Shelley’s 
“English Peacock . , . turn’d into a Flamingo” is, in my opinion, 
the writer who best answers to the requirement desiderated in the 
following wise dictum of Charles Lamb (cee Hazlitt’s essay “Of 
persons one would wish to have seen”): “ But what we want to see 
anyone bodily for is when there is something peculiar, striking in 
the individuals, more than we can learn from their writings, and 

et are curious to know.” Browne and Donne, who immediately 
eap to the mind in this connexion, were mentioned by Lamb. Of 
such as Shakespeare and Milton we have been overburdened with 
information and criticism, There is no sense of mystery or novelty. 

[A. G., Cheltenham. | 


LorpD BEACONSFIELD.—To ascertain his views and opinions with 
regard to the South African War, Yankee Imperialism, the German 
Emperor’s “ mailed fist,” the Russians in Manchuria, the death of 
Queen Victoria, and the decadence of British trade. x 

[H. B., Gartcosh. | 


Dr. JOHNSON.—Because the greatness of other historical persun- 
agesis mainly to be seen in their deeds or in their writings; but 
the greatness of Johnson was manifested in his talking. He has 
left books—which no one reads—written in a language inter- 
mediate between dog-Latin and pigeon-English. But, in conversa- 
tion, his descriptive epithet or ejaculatory abuse were most 
intelligible Saxon. If Moses should appear before us, he would 
only talk a barbarous Hebrew; and if Socrates, his importunate 
questiorings would verily be Greek to us. But Johnson could 
entertain or affront, with equal felicity, the sober judge and the 
garrulous biographer. “No more charming spirit from the dead 
could come and talk to us for a quarter of an hour at afternoon tea 
—if only the teapot were big enough! And after a quarter of an 
hour, no doubt we should have had just enough of him. 

[R, A. 8, J., Oxford. | 


Replies also received from: F.S.H., Bath; W.S B., London; 
C., Surrey ; E. L. C. R., Surrey ; A. D.B., Liverpool ; F. G. C., Hull; 
P, C. G., Cambridge ; T. C., Buxted; F. B. S., Birmingham; A. S., 
Edinburgh ; E. T., Bexhill; R. M., Brighton; A. M. C., Leicester ; 
H. H., Teddington; B. R., Bermondsey ; C. J., Hampstead ; G. H, 
Didsbury; .W. J. F., Birmingham; M. A. W., London; H., 
Didsbury ; —-, Egham; ™M. E. S, London; C. M. W., Yorks; 
M.G. C., Ealing ; H. W. )., Tottenham. 





Competition No. 73 (New Series). 
WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the most convincing advocacy 
of the claims of a really neglected English book. We do not mean 
standard works which may be presumed to be neglected, but books 
whose very titles are all but forgotten. Length should not exceed 
150 words. 
RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Tae ACaDemy. 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, February 13. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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CATALOGUES. 





OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE.—Monthly List of fresh 
purchases in Secondhand Books. 
No. 605, jast published, for February, post 
free on applicaticn. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C. ; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
‘14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
Duntau & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH. 
THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 











Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII, 


PRincrPaL CONTENTS :— 


MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, BOOKS with 
WOODCUTS, AMERICANA, &c., 


Price 2s, 6d. post free. 


CATALOGUE No. I., 1s., and CATALOGUE 
No. II., 28. 6d., may also be had, post free, on 
application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


MPORTANT BOOKS 
At greatly reduced prices, 
CATALOGUE, No. 323, February, 1901, is 

Now Ready. 

An eungihenaiie fine list, 
Containing the latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 

265, High Holborn, London, W.0O. 


BS AINS all round. Thirty-Guinea Side- 
board, nice as new, £10. Dismantling 
previous to retiring. —Lowe’s Book Shop, 
New Street, Birmingham. 


ARGAINS in Books, Sermons in Stones. — 
Charles Knight's Penny Encyclo; dia, 
sound, clean set, 27 large vols., 10s., cost £10— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, set of old edition, 
contains a mine of knowledge, 15s., cost £30— 
Dickens's Novels, First Editions, 5s. each— 
Set of Town Crier, £3—Wanted to Parchase 
for cash, One or Two City or Suburban 
Properties. —LowE’ 8 Book Shop, next Grammar 
School, New Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.-—-25s, each offered for 
Ackermann’s Cambridge, 2 vols., 1815 ; 
Ferguson’s Serpent Worship, 1873 ; Carmen 
Seculare : an Ode (Macmillan), 1887; Shel- 
ley’s St. Iryne, 1811; Prior’s Poems, 1707; 
Lamb’s John Woodvil, 1802; Keat’s "Poems, 
oo Great Book Shop, Birming- 








OOKS, RARE and OUT. OF- PRINT, SUP- 
PLIED. —State wants. CATALOGUES 
free. Libraries and Small Parcels Purchased 
for Cash, WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 
2 vols., 1863, —HOLLAND Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 





ITERARY RESEARCH. ai Cua, 
experienced in Literary Work, and who 
access to the British Museum Reading 

Room, is open to arrange with Author or 
any person requiring assistance in Literary 
Rerearch, or in seeing Work through the 
Press. Translations undertaken from French, 
Italian, or Spanish—Apply, by letter, to 
D.C. Dattas. 151, Strand, London, W.C. 





OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq, Litt D. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
Will be held at ST. MAKTIN’S TOWN 
HALL, Charing Cross, on THURSDAY, 

February 21st, at 5 o’clock p.m., 

A humble Address to the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty on the sad occasion 
of the lamented Death of Her late 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
(Patron of the Society), will be Moved 
at the Meeting. 

HvuBEkT HAtt, Director and Hon. Sec. 

115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





UBLISHER, with an Established and 
Paying Business, and an extensive con- 
nection amongst private purchasers of high- 
class Publications, éditions de luwe, &c., desires 
to meet with PARTNER with £1,000, or 
would be prepared to accept position where 
his connection and services could be utilised, 
—Write “BrsLio,” Box 783, Willing’s, 125, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 

and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
MEssER, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 





RAHAM’S TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall —All 
kinds of difficult MSS. receive careful atten- 
tion from EXPERIENCED workers. Specimen 
page and references sent if desired. Over 
five years’ experience. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s, 6d. pust free. 


CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
a Penry, MartyTs 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
WHITE, B. Illustrated by Frank H, 
| a, 
“Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility of 
ideal, vividness, and ee style.” 
. ArcHrBaLp Durr, D.D. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 


OUR PRINCIPLES : a Congre. 
Church Manual, By G. B. ianeaeae 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and _— Furnival Strest, Holbern, w.c. 


gregationalist| , 








MUDIB’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly rinazes ot Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from Two GUINEAS per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum, 


N.B. iy SY; in ONE SUB- 


—Two or Three Friends 
SCRIPTION, « and thus lessen the 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orvrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW OLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 




















Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Mawonester. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
° on the minimum monthly balances, se) / 

Oo when not drawn below £100. ° 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
to on Deposits, repayable on 1 ° / 
2 10 demand. 2 ° 
STOCKS AND SHARBS. 
tocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Te adres be “ Braxeecn. Lonnon.” 











A hat oe GIFT BOOK! 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by ee DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 


A. W. KIN 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS., 
BRECON and its BEACON: 8. 
ROSS, — and CHEPSTO 


GLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY, 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


BRIGHTON. 


STBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8ST, LEONARDS, 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, ‘PENMAENMAWR, 


LANFAIRFECHAN, 
yatwyTH BARMOU 


ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
HYNLLETH 


and ABERDOVEY. 


ABER H, MA 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALE 





s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 





What wont: not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”’. 


give for | fer gach a guide-book as this, which 
més. 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.””—Liverpool Daily een 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans 


LONDON 


AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 
With Index of 4, 500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Siwpxrin, Marswact, Hamitton, Kent, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Booksellers, 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
SON of JUDITH: a Tele of the Welsh Mining Valleys. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
TIM: S.—“ It is the most successful attempt yet made to represent the peculiar cadence and accent 
of English as she is spoke in the Welsh mining districts, Mr. Keating bas a knack of making technical 
detail clear which is almost comparab'e to that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling.” 


THE SWAY of PHILIPPA. By J. B. Patton. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Is well written and of more then average interest.” 
PALL MALU GAZEBTTE.—“ Mr. Patton can draw a character very firmly and clearly, and he is 
undoubtedly a close observer of human natare.”’ 


A TRAGEDY of ERRORS. By Geraldine Hodgson. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Out of the common run, and recommended warmly.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A faithful and pathetic study.” 


A BOER of TO-DAY. By George Cossins. 


. on story is that of a young Boer educated in Britain, but devoted to his country, in whose service 
e falls. 
ST. ae BUDGET.—‘“ Enjoyable reading for those who have followed the war through 
its va’ a 

B L SH WEEKLY. .— A splendid history.” 


THE BELIEVING BISHOP. By Havergall-Bates. 





The ACADEMY.—“ Is a satire, and like moet satires will either amuse or offend.” [Just out. 
NORTHBOROUGH CROSS. By L Cope Cornford. * 





HOME POEMS. By the Rev. W. Earle. With 12 Full- 


fe Illustrations. Crown 8vo, bzckram, gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 
BOOK MAN.—“ Mr. Earle’s treatment of classical subjects is full of fresb, luminous thought, scholarly 
force, and sensible a) vy. - 

GLASGOW H —** Mr, Earle can fire the imagination and turn the mind to the higher and 
more heroic aspects of teowana and action.’ 


HELWAN and the EGYPTIAN DESERT. The Guide to 


the famous Health Resort of Egypt, Helouan les-Bains (near Cairo). By W. PAGE MAY, M.D., 


B.Sc., M.R.C.P., Prof. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., and Prof. A. SCHWEINFURTH. With3 Maps and 
32 Full-Page Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, round corners, 3s, 


THE REDEMPTION of EGYPT. By W. Basil Worsfold, 


M.A. With 4 Dlustrations in Colour, 20 Full-Page and 70 Text Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, Extra fcap. 4to, clotb, gilt top, 15s. net. 


Among the Contents are:—The Mosques, Pyramids, and Ancient T I School 
-—Cotton ana Sugar Industries—Prisons—industrial Development of the Soudan. 


VICTORIA: 1837-1901. Events of the Reign. By 


FREDK. RYLAND. Including Books, Plays, Pictures, Music, and Scientific Inventions. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Just out. 


THE REIGN OF WOMAN UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A Special Memorial Number of THE ARGOSY. 
Dealing with the ART, FASHIONS, LITRRATURE, MUSIC, and PHILANTHROPY of the Reign. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
| February 20. 


The “GOOD MAN” of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Monograph on its Didactic Literature. By CHARLES WHITTUCK. Crown ove cloth, 6s. 


THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1901. Fifth Year of 


Issue. Edited by HERBERT MORRAH, with Articles by Messrs. ANTHONY HOPE, EN 
PHILLPOTTS, and other well-known Writers, Considerably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, choth Hams 


3s. 6a. net. sid [End of February. 
_ GEORGE ALLEN, | 156, 6, Charing ( Cross Road, London. 











F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d 


STREET DUST. 


By OUIDA. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each, 


MAY SILVER. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A SOLDIER FOR A DAY. By EMILY SPENDER. 
MORALS AND MILLIONS. By FLORENCE WAROEN. 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








CHATTO& WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


MRS. L. T. MEADE’S New Novel, 
THE BLUE DIAMOND, 


Will he ready February 21st. Crown 8v0, cloth, 68. 
MAX THORNTON. By Ernest Glanville, 


Author of “The Golden Rock.” With 8 Illustrations 
J. Saaw Cromprov, R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth. gilt top, 6s. 


QUALITY CORNER: a Study. of Remorse 
y O. L. ANTROB ae. Author of “ Wildersmoor.” .Crown 
on. cloth, gilt top. 
“The present voltae, like Mrs. Antrobus’s ‘ Wildersmoor,’ 
hes stevug werk on fi, ond the character-drawing is 


Y- 
* A new Dovel from the author of ‘ Wildersmoor’ constitutes 
a welcome oasis in the desert of 1 through which we have 
been passing during the last few weeke....The setting is excel- 
lent, the Lancashire rustics ooo del: ightful, ‘and the whole story, 
in ys sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far above the aver- 











“Given the much too h too shocking occasion of the remorse, there 

is genuine feeli: humanity in the working out 

of this unhappy nem The dialogue, al » as clever as 

Antrobus’s dialogue has a way of b~ minor 

have each a distinct individuaiity, eenally well-drawn and full 

of] life.. itis ny and iateresting.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 
“The story will’serve to sh»w how well Mrs. Antrobus has 
in touch with Lancashire humour ani the quaint 4 

— of a in which the Nortbern rural districts 


80 pro mpire. 

Quality Corner’ is a book that may be —_ with real en- 
teat and that afford poere than the leasure of an 
nteresting story.. lly original as it ‘is. keen ho- 
ical interest... wy is no ordinary novel..... tisa 
te good sto aa fine dramatic action, romantic situa- 

tions. sale stirring incidenta."— 

Interests from the ”— Outlook. 


A MISSING ‘HERO. By Mrs. Alexander. 


mH» ~ ——— oan 8vo, ante is ton, @ 
will find much that is to 


Mes. Al 
their taste in her latest b book.” '—Daily Tele: 
“ Mrs. Alexander has not devised a more ® ingenious plot, nor 
can we recall ove more cleverly worked out.”— World. 


A PATH of THORNS. By Ernest A. 


VIZETELLY. Crowa 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 6s. 


ECCENTRICITIES of GENIUS : Memories 
of Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. 
Be 9. B. SOES. With 91 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
c +8 

** One of the best a books of the past twelve months, 
will doubtless be the lar verdict..... His pen-portraits 
abound with eympathetlo tou ches ”— Daily Mail. 

“A book as amusing in character as it is original in design. 
.-An entertaining volums.”—Scoteman. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. Crown Sve, ciate, gilt to; 
“ One of the really good novels of the 
































itn. 
“Tt is very long since we read so delightful a sae 
Healthy, vigroat apd charming romance.”— Daily Graphic. 
“* A very pretty and eng story.”—Truth. 


GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. By 
rege ZOLA. Edited, with an Introduction, by ERN 
A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Asa Tonkin picture of an impo! rtant oan “aq me > great 
labour question, no one can doubt its olaien ,ty - 








y Tele 


IN the SOUTH SEAS: being an Account 
of Exneriences in the M ay + yee and Gilbert 
Islands in the course of By R — 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Grown’ Bro, ya gilt top. 

“The volume abounds in graphic pen- ; | ee as 

Stevenson delighted to draw, and drew so well 





Da ily Telegraph. 
“Full of charanperiatic and marvellously sympathetic pic- 
tures.”— Morning Leader. Cera les, 


*AS a WATCH in the NIGHT”: 
Drama of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
—— SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

” We cin without hesitation congratulate Mrs Praed upon 
having achieved a notable success in her new =. 








iterary World. 
THE LESSER EVIL. By Iza Duffus 
ARDY. aueee of “A Buried Sin,” &. Crown 8vo, 

aS gilt top. 63 (March 1. 








THE MAN that CORRUPTED HADLEY- 
URG. and other Stories and _—_ B 

Tw AIN. With Frontispiece Locivs a, 

THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, ‘cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION, By M Walter 
ESANT, Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” 
Gin << THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, Thee alt 


THE * PRETTY POLLY ”: a Voyage of 
Incident. By CLARK USSELL, Author of *‘ The 
sn of the , Bs With 12 Illustrations by 

G E. Rosertson. Large crown vo, cloth, gilt euges, 58 


THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 
CHARLES READE. (A LARGE-TYPE, aT HLS 
EDITION.) Pott 8vo, cloth, ry net ; leather, 3s. net. 


NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By RB. L. STEVENSON. 
PUCK. By Ovurpa. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History 
of Regalia. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A., Author of 
Phang gh re,” &c. With 91 Illustrations. Crown 


ROBExT LOUIS STEVENSON: a Life 
Study i in Criticism. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. va 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s (Feb. 21 


EAST LONDON. By Walter Besant. 
Witn an Etched _ Frontispiece ew 8. Waker, avd 55 
Illustrations by Pui. May, aven Hitt, and Joseru 
PENNELL. Demy 8vo, cloth, is top, 188, (Shortly. 


London : Caatro& Winpvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





























